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J. Meyrick Colley, School Board Archi- 
tect; George H. Rommel, Louisville, 
Ky., Stearnes Company, Chicago, I/I., 
“ and Chagnard Plumbing & Heating 
Co., Louisville, Ky., Contractors. 


equipped with JONCAN [RON PIPE, 


One of the finest school buildings in the State of Kentucky, the 
Louisville Girls’ High School, is equipped with black and galva- 
oe nized Toncan Iron Pipe for water and steam lines in the cafeteria. 
eee This building, with equipment, cost almost a million dollars and is 
typical of the fine character of the buildings in which this better 
pipe is being installed. e Toncan Iron is recognized by owners, 
ia architects, engineers and contractors as a forward step in the fight 

against rust. For twenty-five years it has been saving money for 
building owners by cutting down replacements. e@ It is an alloy of 
refined open hearth iron, copper and molybdenum. It possesses 
the highest rust-resistance of any ferrous metal in its price class. 
In the form of pipe, it cuts, bends, threads and welds with no more 
difficulty than non-alloy pipe. Naturally, it costs a little more, but 

the increase in cost is far less than the savings it makes through its 

longer life in service. e Read “Pipe for Permanence” and find out 
i why Toncan Iron Pipe is coming into almost universal use for new 
ye work and for replacements. Copy on request. 
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Cut-away illustration of Ring-Drive Iron Fireman which feeds direct from bin to fire. Bin and Bunker-feed models, as well as Hopper models, available in all sizes. 


HERE is now a definite swing to coal firing. But 
ie is not a swing back to the old kind of coal 
firing —it is a swing forward to the new type of auto- 
matic self-regulating coal firing, pioneered and devel- 
oped by Iron Fireman. 

Comparative fuel cost figures shown here explain 
why Iron Fireman-fired coal is the preferred fuel. 
These figures represent the average costs for these 
six fuels in 40 of America’s larger cities. They show 
that Iron Fireman costs 29.8% less than hand-fired 
coal; 46% less than crude oil; 65% less than Diesel 
oil; 80% less than gas at industrial rates, and 85% 


IRON FIREMAN 


less than gas at domestic rates. These figures, of 
course, represent averages, but they check with actual 
fuel cost savings which Iron Fireman installations 
have achieved in thousands of cases, and it is easy 
to obtain actual comparative fuel cost figures for any 
locality—any Iron Fireman sales office will help you 
compile them. Get these figures and estimate how 
much your client’s savings will amount to during the 
life of his building. The total saving is astonishing! 

There are other points of superiority in Iron 
Fireman heating, however, which are fully as impor- 
tant as its remarkable economy. An integral fan 


AUTOMATIC olf Regulating COAL FIRING 
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Insulmesh, the ideal Paints and Varnishes Steel Joists, rot-proof, . Steel Casements combine a 
insulating plaster-base. for interior orexterior. termite-proof, firesafe. “beauty with 100% ventilation. 
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HERE, THERE, 


THIS & THAT 


G-E Architectural 
Competition Awards 


Architectural firms in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago shared the two grand prizes and 
architects in New York carried off the 
two first awards in the home electric 
architectural competition sponsored by 
the General Electric Company in co-oper- 
ation with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. The competition opened January 
1, continued 10 weeks, and more than 
2,000 sets of plans were submitted from 
every state in the union. A selection of 
drawings will appear in May 
Ponts 

A total of $21,000 was awarded in 52 
prizes. The two grand prizes, each $2500, 
were awarded to Hays and Simpson of 
Cleveland and to Paul Schweikher and 
Theodore Warren Lamb of Chicago. The 
two first prizes, each $1500, were 
awarded to Stephen J. Alling, a young 
architect who finished his studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
but a year and a half ago, and to 
J. Andre Fouilhoux and Don E. Hatch, 
jointly, both of New York. 

Four second priaes, each $1250, were 
awarded to Ralph H. Burkhead, Richard 
C. Hoyt and Angelo Messina, jointly, of 
New York: John Ekin Dinwiddie of San 
Francisco; Arthur Martini and Jonas 
Pendleburg, jointly, of Flushing, L. L; 
and to Richard J. Neutra of Los Angeles. 

Four third prizes, each $1000, were 
awarded to Verner Walter Johnson and 
Phil Birnbaum, jointly, of New York; 
Herman A. L. Behlen, Ardsley, Pa.; John 
Hironimus of New York; and John 
Donald Tuttle of New York. 

Forty who received honorable menticn 
and checks for $100 each were Geoffry 
N. Lawford of New York; Jonas Pendle- 
bury of Searsdale, N. Y.; Kenneth Kass- 
ler of Princeton, N. J.; H. Lee Smith of 
Toledo; Frederick M. Moss of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Paul Schweikher of Chicago; 
Roy E. Nelson of E. Cleveland; Phillip 
D. MeFarland of Seattle, Wash.; Con- 
stantin A. Pertzoff of Boston; Walter H. 
Bruber of New York; R. Raymond 
Carter of Stillwater, Okla.; Phillip San- 
filippo of Brooklyn; Albert W. Ford of 
Long Beach, Calif.; Louis A. Thomas of 
Los Angeles; Arthur R. Hutchason of 
Los Angeles: Burton A. Bugbee of New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; J. R. Sproule of Seattle, 
Wash.; J. V. Wilson of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Stanley C. Reese of Chattanooga; J. B. 
Tuttle of New York; H. T. Lindeberg of 
New York; Melville Nauheim of New 
York; Charles F. Pope of Park Ridge, 
Hll.; Herman Frenzel of St. Paul; Byron 
E. Laidlaw of New York; W. E. Camp- 
bell and F. T. Hogg of Boston; A. R. 
Hutchason of Los Angeles; W. D. Lamb- 
din of Baltimore; Howard A. Topp of 
Los Angeles; John T. Grisdale of Phila- 
delphia; Harvey Stevenson of New York; 


George Palm, Jr., of Cleveland; W. K. 


Oltar-Jevsky and N. T. Montgomery of 
New York; Jason S. Trespel of New 
York; Cecil Claire Briggs of New York; 
and Walter L. Moody of Los Angeles. 

The Jury of Awards consisted of eleven 
members; seven architects representing 
the different sections of the United 
States; one expert in child training; one 
domestic science expert: one general con- 
tractor; and one realtor. Ralph T. 
Walker, of Voorhees, Gmelin and 
Walker, New York, was chairman; Ken- 
neth K. Stowell, A.I.A., and former 
editor of Architectural Forum, was pro- 
fessional adviser; John F. Quinlan, of 
General Electric, was manager of the 
competition. Architects on the jury of 
awards were Franklin O. Adams, of 
Tampa, Fla.; Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., of 
Chicago; Charles T. Ingham, of Pitts- 
burgh; H. Roy Kelley, of Los Angeles; 
Charles W. Killam, of Cambridge, Mass.; 
and Eliel Saarinen, of Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

Other jury members were Katharine 
Fisher, Director of Good Housekeeping 
Institute; Harold D. Hynds, engineer of 
New York City; Dr. Grace Langdon, child 
training expert and Director of Eduea- 
tional Advisory Service, New York; 
Hugh Potter, realtor of Houston, Texas, 
and President of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards; and Henry F. 
Richardson, engineer, of New York City. 


Federal Reserve Board 
Building Competition 


Arthur Brown of San Francisco; Cool- 
idge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott of Bos- 
ton; Paul Philippe Cret of Philadelphia; 
Holabird & Root of Chicago; and Delano 
& Aldrich, John Russell Pope, James 
Gamble Rogers, Egerton Swartwout, and 
York & Sawyer, all of New York, are at 
work on a competition being held to se- 
lect the architect to design the proposed 
new building for the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. The building is to 
be erected on Constitution Avenue adja- 
cent to the National Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, designed by the late Ber- 
tram G. Goodhue. The program, prepared 


brotha ve. 


“Stokesay Castle” 


18 


by Dean Everett V. Meeks of Yale School 
of Fine Arts, provides for a structure of 
white marble, to conform with the mate- 
rial of its neighbors. A significant clause 
in the program states that “it is further 
suggested that the use of columns, pedi- 
ments, and other similar forms may be 
omitted and should be restricted to a 
minimur consistent with the character 
of the building.” 

The Jury of Award consists of Dean 
William Emerson of M.I.T. Department 
of Architecture; John W. Cross and John 
Mead Howells of New York; Frederic A. 
Delano, Chairman of the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission; and 
Adolph C. Miller of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


New Italian Exchange 
Scholars Selected 


Columbia University has appointed Ed- 
ward B. Wilkens of 3268 Cambridge 
Avenue, New York, and Seymour Saltus 
of Morristown, N. J., as exchange schol- 
ars at the Royal Institute of Architec- 
ture in Rome for 1935-36. Two Italian 
students will be selected by the Italian 
Government to study architecture at 
Columbia. The American students will 
receive free tuition and a monthly sti- 
pend from the Italian Government. Like 
provision for the Italian scholars will be 
made by Columbia. The Italian scholars, 
besides pursuing University courses in 
architecture, will study American meth- 
ods of building and planning, and visit 
architectural monuments and the offices 
of leading architects. A similar plan of 
study has been mapped out for the Amer- 
ican scholars in Rome. 

Saltus and Wilkens were chosen be- 
cause of outstanding work at Columbia, 
according to the announcement. Each has 
received several medals and first men- 
tions. Both will graduate in June. 

Saltus, a native of Morristown, is 
twenty-seven years old and a graduate of 
Yale College in the class of 1931. Wil- 
kens was born in New York, and was 
graduated from Columbia College in 


1932. 


Pencil and wash sketch by E. M. Pierce 
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INSULITE LOK-JOINT LATH 


was developed to eliminate the 


old plastering troubles .. .» 


One of the 
Troubles 


Tue exclusive lok-joint of Insulite Lok-Joint 
Lath assures a rigid, continuous, level plaster- 
ing surface that is easily and quickly applied... 
requires less plaster, holds it with more than 
twice the grip of wood lath. . . keeps plaster 
moisture from entering the building framework 
... insures greater freedom from plaster cracks 
because of the stronger joint afforded by the 
loks, and the necessity for applying a heavy 
base coat of plaster to cover the loks. 

Added to these inherent qualities of Insulite 
Lok-Joint Lath are its insulating efficiency, 
making heating equipment more efficient dur- 


Eliminated by 
LOK-JOINT LATH 


ing the winter, and cooling equipment more 
efficient during hot summer months... . its 
sound-deadening efficiency reduces the passage 
of noise through walls of adjacent rooms or 
between floors. 


See the complete Insulite Catalog in‘‘Sweets.” 
Good Lumber dealers everywhere sell Insulite 
Lok-Joint Lath, as well as other Insulite products 
developed over a period of twenty-one years 
for satisfactory use in all types of modernizing 
and new construction. For specific informa- 
tion write The Insulite Company, Dept. PP1 
Builders Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSULITE 


The Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


IN EVERY ADVERTISEMENT TO PROSPECTIVE BUILDERS OR MODERNIZERS WE SAY: 
‘“‘IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEE AN ARCHITECT WHEN YOU BUILD OR REMODEL’”’ 
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Conference on Church 
Architecture 


A notable conference on Church Archi- 
tecture will be held on Tuesday, May 7, 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Old Synod Hall, 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York. Some of the prominent speakers 
will be Rt. Rev. William T. Manning of 
New York, whose address is entitled 
“The Cathedral Idea and Ideal”; Walter 
H. Thomas, F.A.LA., of Philadelphia, 
who will speak on “Trends in American 
Church Design”; and Charles J. Connick 
of Boston, who will speak on “Stained 
Glass.” In addition there will be an 
illustrated lecture on remodeling and dis- 
cussions. It is expected that there will be 
a lively discussion on “Modernism and 
lis Place, if any, in Church Design.” Mr. 
Thomas recently designed the two-mil- 
lion-dollar Chapel at Girard College in 
Philadelphia which was awarded to his 
firm as a result of a competition. 


Bridge Design 


Competition 


The ten students selected out of a field 
of ninety-four competing in the seventh 
annual Bridge Design Competition held 
by the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction and who will now compete in 
the final stage are: Messrs. Paul O. Der- 
agon, Henry H. Wiss, and George M. 
Dabbs of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Albert J. Sailer and Fred A. Thomp- 
son of Iowa State College; Alexander 
Matthews, Jr., of Yale School of Engi- 
neering; David Hiat of New York Uni- 
versity; Jerome Raphael of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Walter Jacob- 
sen of Montana State College; and Gene 
J. Mackey, Jr., of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. From these ten, on May 1, 
the Jury will select a prizewinner who 
will receive $100 and another for a sec- 
ond prize of $50. Certificates of merit 
will be awarded to those winning third, 
fourth and fifth places. 


Scholarships at Syracuse 


One $300 and four $150 scholarships have 
been announced by the Department of 
Architecture at Syracuse University to 
be awarded to entering freshmen on the 
basis of a competition on Saturday, July 
13. The competition will be in two fields 

art and mathematics. Contestants must 
each send to the College of Fine Arts, 
not later than Monday, July 8, a port- 
folio containing not more than 20 ex- 
amples of their own original art work- 
preferably freehand mechanical 
drawing, sketches and water colors. Com- 
petitors will also be examined in Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Algebra, and 
in Plane and Solid Geometry by means 
of an examination paper prepared at the 
University and mailed to the student’s 
high school principal. The paper must be 
returned for grading before July 8. 

Each portfolio of drawings must con- 
tain the name and address of the stu- 
dent and a statement from the principal 
of the student’s high school that the 
drawings are original work by the stu- 
dent submitting them. Stamps for the 
return and insurance of the portfolio 
must be sent to Dean H. L. Butler, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Have You Seen This Man? 


The above photograph is of Lieutenant 
James F. Harris, U.S.A., who has been 
mysteriously missing since December 31, 
1934, on which day he was last seen in 
St. Paul, Minn. It is feared that he either 
met with foul play or became seized with 
amnesia. He is 23 years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. 
tall, weighs 170 Ibs., has blue eyes and 
light curly hair. When he disappeared he 
wore a brown felt hat, brown overcoat, 
dark grey suit, tan shoes, fur gloves, red 
searf, and overshoes. He is an accom- 
plished pianist and habitually plays for 
hours at a time. Just before his disap- 
pearance he reported for duty to a new 
assignment with Co. B, 3rd U.S. Infantry, 
at Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Anyone locating him will confer a 
favor upon anxious parents by communi- 
cating with F. P. Harris, his father, who 
is Manager of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, Incandescent Lamp Division, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Architects League 
of Northern New Jersey 


Under the terms of the will of the late 
Anton L. Vegliante, Architect and Char- 
ter Member of the Architects League of 
Northern New Jersey, an annual award 
consisting of the income of the sum of 
$5000 is awarded to some member of the 
League who has distinguished himself 
during the preceding year in the archi- 
tectural world, or who, because of his 
achievements and accomplishments, 
merits such an award. 

At a well attended meeting of the 
League at its headquarters on Thursday, 
February 2Ist, at Hackensack, N. J., by 
unanimous action and vote of the mem- 
bership meeting, this award was made to 
Clarance H. Tabor, Jr., Architect of 
Ridgewood, for the year 1934. 

Mr. Tabor has been President and See- 
retary of the League and at present is 
Editor of its monthly bulletin Quid 
Nune which will resume publication this 


20 


month. Mr. Tabor has been very active 
in the affairs of the League since its 
formation in 1928 and has actively inter- 
ested himself in advancing the practice 
of architecture. 

In 1933 this Award was given to Harry 
Lucht, Architect of Cliffside Park, N. J. 
The Architects League of Northern New 
Jersey meets on the third Thursday of 
each and every month at 285 State Street, 
Hackensack, N. J., at 8 p.m. All architects 
are invited to attend. Dues are but $3.00 
annually and applications for member- 
ship are solicited. The Secretary is Nor- 
man J. Hunter, 426 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, 
N. J. Meetings are of general interest and 
topics of current interest and import are 
dealt with. The League will hold its 
Sixth Annual Dinner in April in regard 
to which details and date will be an- 
nounced later. A large attendance is ex- 
pected now that the architects have ad- 
justed themselves to present conditions. 


Paris Prize Finals 


The four men who survived to the final 
stage in this year’s competition for the 
Paris Prize in Architecture are Adrian 
Waldorf of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is en- 
tered from New York University; L. W. 
Smith of Brooklyn who represents 
Princeton School of Architecture; T. T. 
Russell of Baltimore from University of 
Pennsylvania; and T. M. Heffernan of 
Ames, Iowa, from Harvard School of 
Architecture. The final stage consists this 
year of three 36-hour problems, the first 
of which will be judged May 25, the see- 
ond on June 1, and the third on June 8. 


N.Y.U. Architectural Department 
Becomes an Independent School 


The Council of New York University re- 
cently voted to raise the status of the 
Department of Architecture to that of an 
independent school, with the same stand- 
ing in the University as the professional 
schools of Medicine, Law, and Liberal 
Arts. The accomplishments and the 
prestige attained by the Department, in 
the estimation of the Council fully justi- 
fies giving it this added dignity and im- 
portance. Professor Bossange who for six 
years has been dean of the College of 
Fine Arts and who organized the Depart- 
ment will be dean of the new School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts. 

Though New York University’s De- 
partment of Architecture is one of the 
youngest in the country, it has grown 
rapidly and its students have been highly 
successful in competitions and in prae- 
tice. Since 1928, when the State gave the 
Department the right to grant degrees, 
its students have won eighty-four medals 
and two hundred and thirty-eight awards 
above a mention in the Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design competitions. The Paris 
Prize was won twice and also the Howes 
Prize, the Municipal Art Society Prize, 
the Emerson Prize, the Hepburn Prize 
and the medal of the Diplome Society 
was awarded to the school in both 1932 
and 1934. 

Beginning with a class of twenty-three 
eight years ago, the registration increased 
rapidly, notwithstanding the depression 
period. For several years the enrollment 
has exceeded 350 each year. 
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Kate Neal Kinley 
Memorial Fellowship 


Applications for the 1935-36 Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship in Architec- 
ture, which is open to graduates of the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts of the 
University of Illinois and to graduates of 
similar institutions of equal educational 
standing, should reach the committee not 
later than June 1, 1935. Application 
blanks and instructions may be obtained 
from Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Illinois. 

Applicants should not exceed twenty- 
four years of age on June 1, 1935, but 
the Committee reserves the right to devi- 
ate slightly from this provision in the 
case of very promising candidates. 

The period of study is for one aca- 
demic year, upon a program approved by 
the committee. The place of study may 
be at home or abroad, in an approved 
educational institution, or with an ap- 
proved private master. The Fellowship 
should yield the sum of one thousand 
dollars towards defraying the expenses of 
the study. 


Structural Design Charts 


Albert Design Charts, by Odd Albert; 24 
charts, 844” x 11”; price $2.40; published 
by the Opla Company, P. O. Box 66, East 
Orange, N. J. 

For the engineering-minded architect 
this set of Albert Design Charts should 
be invaluable and the serious architec- 
tural student in’ engineering design 
should find them a stimulating source for 
study. The average architect might very 
well be bewildered, but any time taken 
to understand the many short-cuts of- 
fered in these sheets would repay him 
for his efforts. On the theory that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, these com- 
prehensive charts should be used with a 
certain amount of caution unless the user 


has a thorough grounding in the Mechan- 
ics of Materials. 

An interesting complement to the de- 
sign sheets is formed by two charts in 
the same series, sponsored by the Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association, giving costs 
of brick walls and masonry mortar. D. G. 


Summer Courses at Michigan 


Emil Lorch, Director of the College of 
Architecture at the University of Michi- 
gan, announces classes for architectural 
men to be held during the Summer Ses- 
sion from June 24 to August 16. The 
subjects to be covered are Elements of 
Architecture, Elementary Architectural 
Design, Intermediate Design, Advanced 
Design, Architectural Design, Elements 
of Office Practice, Outdoor Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Painting, and Domes- 
tic Architecture and Housing. 


A Letter from W. M. Haussmann 
of Washington, D. C. 


“I should like, quite frankly, to know 
how long Mr. Magonigle is to be allowed 
to use the pages of Pencit Points as a 
lance for his Don Quixotic tilting at wind- 
mills. I am quite well aware of the utter 
futility of this voicing of a complaint, 
the inception of which dates back to 
months ago, but I felt that it might inter- 
est you to know that there are those who 
find his sentiments and his criticisms not 
only intolerant but intolerable. 

“A great many words could be wasted 
in a detailed description and analysis of 
the objections I have to Mr. Magonigle’s 
method of approach and to the subject 
matter contained in the various articles 
to which you have so lavishly given 
space, but they may be limited to a very 
brief summation. 

“Mr. Magonigle, to my mind, tres- 
passes rather dangerously or ‘kids him- 
self? or, more kindly, rationalizes, if he 
really feels himself competent to  criti- 
cize, on ‘the upper ground’ (!) His views 


are so definitely intolerant, his mind so 
closed to reason and so poisoned with 
prejudice that, to any clear thinking 
mind, his views are at worst to be en- 
tirely discounted and at best irritating. 
And as for his effort to rejuvenate the 
architectural profession—a sort of Ecole 
des Beaux Arts variety of John Calhoun 
—the thing is laughable! There hasn’t 
been any architectural profession for a 
long, long time. We shall always have 
the art of architecture with us, but the 
sooner its interpretation is freed from 
the hands of those who have been com- 
fortably deluded by their academic train- 
ing into thinking themselves architects, 
the sooner we shall see examples of it. 

“Isn’t it a bit too much for you to ask 
of us to present, in lieu of the dear de- 
parted Pencit Points, a one-man mono- 
graph by Mr. Magonigle?” 


We Still Need Photographs 


Last month’s appeal for photographs of 
American architectural views to be used 
as subjects of the cover drawings by 
Samuel Chamberlain brought some re- 
sponse but most of those submitted 
showed distant views rather than close- 
ups as requested. There must be many 
draftsmen who have taken good pictures 
of details of noteworthy buildings that 
would lend themselves to this purpose. 
Pencit Pornts will pay three dollars for 
any prints used and will return the print 
safely to the sender after using. 


A Correction 


Our attention has been drawn by Miss 
Elise Eppes of Hopewell, Virginia, to an 
inadvertent error in connection with the 
publication of one of the sketches by 
L. M. Gudger appearing on page 10 of 
the February issue. The subject of the 
sketch was the outside kitchen, not the 
house itself, and the place is known as 
Appomattox Manor, not Epps Manor as 
stated in the caption as published. 


“Old Wall, Visby, Sweden” 
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Carbon pencil sketch on cameo paper by Linn A. Forrest 
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CARNEGIE STEEL COM 


YOU CAN DESIGN 
FOR THE EFFICIENT USE OF 


In light occupancy construction—schools, hospi- 
tals, churches, apartments and similar structures 
—there is no longer any need to forego the ad- 
vantage of steel, nor, in using steel, to pay any 
penalty of overweight. Carnegie Light Weight 
Structural Sections have been added to the pop- 
ular wide-flange CB Series. These new light 
beams, stanchions and joists have the same effi- 
cient distribution of metal with corresponding 
high strength factors. They merit your consid- 
eration, from the standpoint of both efficiency 
and economy. Carnegie 

engineers will be glad to 


consult with you. ¢e e 


PANY 


PITTSBURGH 
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This month’s frontispiece shows a colos- 
sal figure of “Eve” done by Warren T. 
Mosman in Rome during his studies as 
Fellow of the American Academy there. 
The figure is eighteen feet high and is 
painted and decorated with gold leaf. 
This most dramatically lighted photo- 
graph was taken in the sculptor’s studio 
by his contemporary at the Academy, 
George Nelson. The smaller figure at the 
left is Mosman’s conception of “Hercules 
and the Poison Cloak.” 
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Authorized by Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
Publishers of PENciL Points 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 


1935 


PROGRAMME 
PENCIL POINTS ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


For the Design of 


A HOUSE FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE 


Sponsored by tron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Portland, Oregon, 
and Toronto, Canada 


Conducted by RUSSELL F. WHITEHEAD, A.L.A.. Professional Adviser 


with KENNETH REID, P.C.R.. Assistant Professional Adviser 


THE AWARDS 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION agrees to pay. 
immediately after the Judgment. the following 
Prizes in Cash: 


For Design Placed First $1000.00 
“Second 500.00 
‘i “Fourth 100.00 
Designs Mentioned—25-—each $50.00 1250.00 

Total Prizes $3100.00 


The above prizes are net-—no further drawings will 
he required of any competitor as a condition of 
receiving an award. 


THE JUDGES 


Dwight James Baum, F.A.LA.. New York 
“dward W. Donn, F.A.LA., Washington 
Walter S. Frazier, A.L.A., Chicago 

Ralph W. Gray, A.I.A., Boston 

Hal F. Hentz, A.1.A., Atlanta 

Edwin H. Hewitt, F.A.1.A.. Minneapolis 
Frank B. Meade, F.A.1.A., Cleveland 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CoRPORATION, THE IRON 
FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and the Com- 
PETITORS agree that the Judges have sole and com- 
plete authority to make the awards and that their 
decisions shall be final. 


ALL ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN ARE CorRDIALLY INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 
Contestants may submit more than one design. 


NOTE: 


Under a ruling by THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ 


Committee on Competitions, Institute Members are free to enter this competition. 


This Competition closes at 8 P. M., Monday, June 3rd, 1935 


Prosien: Vandatory. Vhe design of a house 
for gracious and, so far as may be, effortless living. 
in which an American business man, his wife, 
three-year-old daughter, two sons, aged seven and 
twelve, can, with the aid of a “general-house- 
worker” who lives in, enjoy the comforts of a well- 
planned and intelligently mechanized home—a 
house which will be an asset to the community in 
that it is “neighborly” in all that the term implies. 
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Our client is a self-made man, possessing Yankee 
shrewdness, and fairly successful. He has celebrated 
his thirty-eighth birthday and, being strong and 
healthy, is putting all his pep into directing both 
production and sales for the small manufacturing 
enterprise he has built up from its beginning. His 
necessary business trips to New York, Boston, At- 
lanta, Chicago, and other distributing centers, last 
for several days at a time, but he is determined not 
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to delegate these duties to others in his organiza- 
tion. He was born in the town, grew up as “one of 
the boys,” belongs to a reputable “lodge” and, in 
spite of his wife’s mild disapproval, likes to stage 
late parties in his home for his “hail-fellow-well- 
met” friends. He encourages his wife to pay her so- 
cial obligations during the day. A normal fellow 
he, without pretense, who frankly prefers musical 
comedy to Eugene O'Neill, Irving Berlin to De- 
bussy, and Edgar Wallace to Henry: James. At the 
same time, he is tolerant of his more bookish 
wife’s interest in cultural things and humors her 
in her striving toward cultivation, believing it to 
be for the welfare of all concerned, especially of 
his children for whom he wishes the advantages 
he missed in his own childhood. 

He owns a piece of land in a recently developed 
section of the town, for which he has paid $4,000, 
in full. The time is ripe, he decides, thanks to 
Title II of the National Housing Act, to build his 
home. The rectangular lot acquired has a western 
frontage of 100 feet on a paved street, which 
runs north and south, and a depth of 200 feet. It 
is encompassed by properties of similar dimen- 
sions, on which houses designed by architects were 
built in 1926, 27, and 28, and occupied by friends 
of the family. The property is accessible to a 
school and near the markets. The usual utilities 
are available and the local coal yards distribute 
all grades of anthracite and bituminous. He pro- 
poses to build a house containing not more than 
40,000 cubic feet. 

The client is emphatic about a number of re- 
quirements and most liberal concerning others, 
which he feels only the profession can suggest. His 
wife wants a house which will have character, sig- 
nificance, and individuality, with the quality of a 
home (rather than a “machine for living”) which 
will be apparent to anyone who views it from the 
outside and even more apparent to one who stays 
any length of time in the house. He wants more 
than the minimum of room sizes, closet areas, bath 
and lavatory facilities, and window spaces, and he 
demands that the service and equipment be in 
accordance with good practice. He also requires a 
two-car garage. Beyond these suggestions he will 
depend upon the designer to select the materials of 
construction and to work out the number and 
sizes of the rooms, porches, terraces, circulations, 
and accessories, and their arrangement. He wants 
to utilize the basement for other than mechanical 
purposes, in fact, he uses the Ziegfeld phrase 
“slorify” in connection with the rooms to be pro- 
vided below the first-floor level. It would not seem 
to him inappropriate to plan the basement space 
for purposes of recreation for both children and 
adults. Having these thoughts in mind, he has been 
intrigued with the advertisements of the Iron 
Fireman,“The machine that made coal an auto- 
matic fuel,” and has ascertained that this appara- 
tus is most flexible and will fit practically every 


type of heating plant or arrangement of basement. 

Both client and architect are fully aware that 
the re-sale value of the proposed house will be ap- 
praised by the local bankers and by the “F.H.A..” 
as insurer of the mortgage, and that the house 
should have a permanent value during a twenty- 
year amortization period. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF THE JURY OF AWARD: 


1. The Architectural Merit of the design and the ingenu 
ity shown in the development of the plans to fit the 
requirements of the problem. 


2. The intelligence with which the basement space, set 
free by the Iron Fireman, is utilized for appropriate 
purposes. 


3. Excellence of delineation and composition of the 
drawings on the sheet. This, while desirable, will not 
have undue weight with the Jury as compared with 
the first two considerations. 


COMPUTATION OF CUBAGE: Mandatory. The cubage is 
to be the cubic space enclosed within the outer surfaces of 
outside or enclosing walls and between the outer main sur- 
faces of the roof and a plane six inches below the finished 
surfaces of the lowest floors. Pent houses, garages, enclosed 
porches, and other enclosed appendages are to be included 
as a part of the cube of the building. Any permanently 
roofed terraces or porches outside the bearing walls shall 
be figured at one fourth their gross cubage, measured from 
outside face of wall, outside face of columns or posts, fin- 
ished floor, and finished roof. 

Designs found, upon checking, to exceed 40,000 cubic feet 
total cubage will not be considered. 


PRESENTATION DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings 
shall be made in full black ink and shown on one sheet of 
opaque white paper trimmed to exactly 26” x 36”. Single 
border lines are to be drawn so that space inside them will 
be exactly 25” x 35”. Diluted ink, color, or wash; cardboard, 
thin paper, or mounted paper is prohibited. The sheet shall 
be composed with its long dimension vertical. 


The following drawings are required: 


1. Perspective of the residence, rendered in pen-and-ink, 
clearly indicating the character of the exterior finish 
and the surrounding landscape. Heights are to be 
measured on the corner of the building nearest the 
spectator at scale of 4” equals 1-0”. 


2. Plans at the seale of 44” equals lV’ of the basement and 
all other floors. The walls and partitions are to be 
solid black. Lettering must be susceptible of being 
read easily when original drawing is reduced to one- 
quarter its size. 


3. A pen and ink bird’s-eye perspective sketch of the en- 
tire basement, as it would appear with its ceiling re- 
moved (and, if necessary, portions of the walls and 
partitions), so handled as to show clearly the arrange- 
ment of rooms, the coal storage, and the placing of 
the principal furniture and equipment. This sketch is 
to occupy a space on the sheet at least as large as that 
occupied by the 4” scale basement plan. 


4, Elevations of the two facades not shown by the ren- 
dered perspective, at the scale of 44” equals I’. 


5. Plot plan, at small scale, showing location of house. 
garage, and driveways on the lot and suggesting other 
developments of the property which would add to the 
completeness and attractiveness of the house. 
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6. Cubage Diagrams: (1) A small but clearly drawn, di- 
mensioned Section. (2) A single line Plan Diagram. 
(3) A Tabulation showing how the total cubage figure 
is arrived at. 

7. The drawing shall bear the title, “A HOUSE FOR A 
FAMILY OF FIVE” with the sub-title “Pencit Pornts- 
Iron Fireman Architectural Competition” and shall be 
signed with a nom de plume or device. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Mandatory. As this is an open com- 
petition, no queries will be answered. The contestants shall 
not communicate on the subject of this competition with 
either the Professional Adviser or any member of the Jury 
or any other person in any way connected with it, except 
anonymously and in writing. Competitors requiring specific 
information relating to the Iron Fireman should address 
Mr. Dale Wylie, 3170 West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANONYMITY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings 
submitted shall contain no identifying mark other than the 
nom de plume or device. No competitor shall directly or 
indirectly reveal his or her identity to the Professional Ad- 
visers or to any member of the Jury of Award. With each 
drawing there must be enclosed a plain, opaque sealed en- 
velope containing the true name and complete address of 
the contestant. The nom de plume of the contestant shall 
be placed on the outside of the envelope. The envelope will 
he opened by the Professional Adviser in the presence of the 
Jury only after all the awards have been made. 


DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings 
shall be securely wrapped, in a strong tube, not less than 
21,” in diameter, or flat and addressed to Russell F. White- 
head, Professional Adviser, Penci. Pornts-Iron Fireman 
Competition, 330 West 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. Contest- 
ants sending drawings by registered mail or by express 
must obliterate the return name or name on express label 
and must not demand return receipt. 

Drawings shall be delivered to Pencit Points office—330 
West 42nd Street, New York, or placed in the hands of the 
post office or express companies not later than 8 P. M., 
Monday, June 3rd, 1935. The receipt stamp will serve as 
evidence of delivery. Drawings will be accepted at any time 
before the close of the competition. 
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Drawings submitted in this competition are at the com- 
petitor’s risk. Reasonable care will be exercised, however, 
in their handling, safe-keeping, and packaging for return. 


EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS: The Professional Adviser 
will examine the designs and records of their receipt to 
ascertain whether they comply with the mandatory require- 
ments of this Programme. The Jury will place out of the 
competition and make no awards to any design not comply- 
ing with mandatory requirements. 

The Professional Adviser alone will have access to the 
drawings until they are placed before the Jury of Award. 
No drawing, whenever received, will be shown or made 
public until after the Award of the Jury. 


JUDGMENT: The Jury of Award will meet at the Yama 
Farms Inn, Catskill Mountains, New York, on June 13th, 
1935. Their deliberations will continue for as many days 
as are necessary to give fair consideration of the submitted 
designs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AWARDS: The Professional 
Adviser will send, by mail, to each competitor, the names 
of the winners of the Prizes and Mentions as soon as pos- 
sible after the awards have been made and the envelopes 
have been opened. The announcement will be published in 
the July, 1935, issue of Pencit Points. Requests for this in- 
formation by telephone and telegraph will not be answered. 


REPORT OF THE JURY: A full report, stating the reasons 
for the awards and offering helpful criticism and comment 
upon designs not premiated, will be published in Penem. 
Points. The winning designs and other meritorious designs, 
selected by the Jury, will also be published in Pencat 
Pornts. 


THE PRIZE DESIGNS: The designs awarded Prizes and 
Mentions are to become the property of Pence Potnts. 
The right is reserved by the Publishers and by the Sponsors 
to exhibit or to publish any or all of the designs not premi- 
ated. In every case where a competitor’s design is shown it 
will be clearly and fully identified as his or her work. 


RETURN OF DRAWINGS: Non-premiated designs which 
are not reserved for exhibition or publication will be re- 
turned to the competitors within a reasonable time, postage 
and $50.00 insurance prepaid. 


This illustration is appended merely to 
suggest the possibilities of the “bird's-eye 
perspective view” as a means of showing 
the basement layout. It is not based upon 
the problem of this competition and is 
not intended to serve as a model of 
draftsmanship. Each competitor is free 
to make his own sketch of a similar view, 
as called for in the Programme, with 
whatever pen-and-ink technique seems 
best to him, and from whatever point of 
view he chooses as being appropriate. 
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THE UPPER 
G ROU N D 


Being Essays in Criticism 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 


ARCH., F.A.5. A. 


“ee 


Take the upper ground in maneuvrin’, Terence, 1 sez, 
‘an’ you'll be a gin’ral yet,’ sez 1, An’ wid that I wint up to 
the flat mud roof av the house and looked over the par pet, 
threadin’ delicate.” 


R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


I HAVE not been able recently to give as much 
attention to current work in the periodicals as | 
should like; | am a good deal behind with it and 
will try to catch up. Truth to tell, the letterpress 
has been more interesting than the plates in most 
instances. 
* % 
In the December number of Architecture Boston's 
Prado is fully illustrated and we select the dismal 
tenements it replaced and a view of the open space 
created by their demolition. It is the work of 
Arthur A. Shureliff, Landscape Architect, and was 
designed “to provide a pleasant and shady open 
space for the inhabitants of Boston’s North End, 
and... to open up a vista between two of its his- 
toric churches, Christ Church and St. Stephen's. a 
distance of four hundred and eighty feet by 
eighty-five feet at its widest. Forty-seven European 
lindens and thirty-one Lombardy poplars are pro- 
vided for and the number will be increased.” 
This is a fine type of slum clearance. 


* *% * 


The “Editor’s Diary” is one of the most interest- 
ing pieces of architectural journalism now current 
and has been running for some time with undimin- 
ished interest and variety. The Editor constantly 
meets and talks with all sorts of men, with all sorts 
of views upon all sorts of topics: and having ap- 
parently a most enviable digestion attends many 
luncheons, dinners and meetings, and gives a syn- 
thesis of what he hears with very illuminating com- 
ments. It ranges from the humorous Murchison to 
the Government in architecture, and what it is 
doing and what the architects have done to pro- 
duce the impression in Administration circles that 
we are “merely another group of job-hunters.” 
% 

in January he refers to the New York Chapter’s 
wnxiety about “what they consider to be the Treas- 
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ury Department's threat to eliminate the private 
office.” There is good reason for anxiety, for as | 
recently pointed out, with great originality, bu- 
reaucratic institutions have a way of perpetuating 
themselves after the “emergency” which brought 
them into being has passed. Whether the best 
method was devised is seriously questioned by 
many men by no means fools. Mr. Saylor says the 
men who are now in Washington, benefiting by it, 
like it, are enthusiastic about it. | hope that when 
the new program of the Institute’s Committee on 
Public Works gets under persuasive way that the 
whole question of Public Work may be amelio- 
rated to the real and permanent benefit of the 
whole profession. It would not, under such a pro- 
gram, be merely treated as an emergency relief 
measure but as a_ reconsideration of the best 
method for the country and for the mass of the 
profession. 
* * * * 

In January also Mr. Saylor, noting the quaint 
things that come to an Editor’s desk, says that he 
was asked “to get behind Ex-Governor Kohler of 
Wisconsin in his effort to make the State more 
Cheese Conscious!” 

The very thing for an architectural periodical— 
but better for the schools of architecture. They 
should add a course in cheese consciousness to 
their curricula along with democracy, sociology, 
politics and economics. Hereafter: when a_ boy 
from the schools comes in for a job, the first ques- 


“Boston’s Prado.” Designed by Arthur A. Shurcliff, Land- 


scape Architect. Reproduced from December Architecture 
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The “Prado” before demolition in October, 1933. Repro- 
duced from December Architecture 


tion I shall ask him will be “Are you cheese con- 
scious?” and if he isn’t he won't get a job. Rally 
round the cheese, boys—rally round the cheese! 


* % 


In the February Architecture is reproduced the 
new Home of the R.I.B.A. in London of which we 
illustrate the side of the building on Weymouth 
Street. Mr. G. Grey Worum is the architect and the 
sculpture is by Bainbridge Copnall and James 
Woodford. Mr. Worum won it in a competition 
open to every member and every student of the 
Institute in Great Britain and overseas. It is of 
special interest as showing what conservative 
Britain evidently considers worthy of being the 
headquarters of the Royal Institute. It has the 
merit of being simple, almost too starkly so, with- 
out freakishness. 


* * 


Mr. Edwin Bateman Morris in his “Reflecting 
Pool” seems to support the bureaucratic view of 
Governmental architectural methods. It is quite 
natural that he should, for he has been for some 
time, and still is, one of the staff of the Supervising 
Architect. His views, however, are not entirely 
shared by the profession outside. Mr. Morris is a 
persuasive apologist for the Governmental view at 
present exemplified and the Lord knows it needs 
apologists. 


* * 


The March number contains some good things such 


as Aymar Embury’s Country Club at Charlotte, 
N. C., and the Gate and Lodge of the Acadia Na- 
tional Park by Grosvenor Atterbury and John 
Almy Tompkins. The former carries out the gra- 
cious traditions of the South, and the latter a very 
determined quasi-Medieval picturesqueness, per- 
haps suggested by the early French history of 
Mount Desert Island. There is a considerable dis- 
play of textures in various materials which re- 
minds me of Cousin Egbert’s views on ham and 
eggs in “Ruggles of Red Gap.” He complained that 
in Paris they “done sompthin’ French to ‘em that 
hadn't oughter be done to ham and eggs.” By 
which parable I mean that in the old picturesque 
buildings of France textures are very simple and 
unobtrusive; they are there, but they are not in- 
sisted upon. Over here, when we do a picturesque 
thing we are prone to say in effect “Look at all 
those bully textures.” To me these deliberately 
managed and obtrusive textures detract from the 
interest of the whole. 
* * 

In his “Diary” Mr. Saylor, in referring to the pres- 
ent course taken by Government for the distribu- 
tion among architects of public buildings, pro- 
ceeds with a suggested program that is full of meat 
and good sense and which | recommend to the 
careful study of everyone interested in a solution 
of the many perplexities that beset Government 
and practitioner alike. It is a reasoned argument 


The new Home of the R.I.B.A., London. G. Grey Worum. 
Architect. Reproduced from February Architecture 
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Country Club at Charlotte, North Carolina. Designed by Aymar Embury II, Architect. Reproduced from March Architecture 


for Competition for public work, for decentraliza- 
tion and better distribution. It is the best statement 
I have heard of the case for Competition—and I 
have sat in a number of conferences on this sub- 
ject of late. It is clear and definite, seems to cover 


the ground, and I wish it might be tried. 


Talking with Eric Gugler the other day, Mr. Say- 
lor stated his “impression that the architects may 
have lost something of the standing they should 
now have with the public through too great an in- 
sistence on the esthetic side of their service.” He 
thought the layman would be far more impressed 
by “a service which assures to him a well-planned 
economical building, soundly built, and easy to 
maintain, than he would be by a service which 
promises him beauty alone.” Gugler replied in ef- 
fect that there are those in the profession—among 
them members most revered—who believe just the 
opposite. That the architect would stand much 
higher in the estimation of his fellows if he were 
known more definitely “as a creator of beauty in 
buildings” particularly in these days “when beauty 
is beginning to have a tangible value in commer- 
cial circles.” 

I find it hard to believe that any architect would 
be so foolish and narrow-minded as to stress 
“beauty alone.” Beauty in building, as in any other 
work of art, is indubitably the prime objective. 
But who can believe that an architect’s service 
stops with beauty. Beauty in building is not skin 
deep—it is rooted in structure and grows from it: 
good structure contains all the elements Mr. Say- 
lor refers to. As an example, the Boston Public 
Library never seems beautiful to me because it has 
such a very bad plan and on the side streets doesn’t 
fit the plan at all. It was a grave error to make the 
arcaded motif which expresses Bates Hall carry all 
around. The size and uses of the rooms on the side 
streets made a satisfactory elevation of reasoned 
beauty impossible. The beauty of this building as 
an organism is superficial. Beauty must transpire 
through plan and must inform every element of 
structure. It was not for nothing that the Greeks 
inscribed upon the Temple of Apollo at Delphi 
“Measure In All Things.” An architect might well 
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make that immortal phrase his touchstone and 


motto. 
* * 


In California Arts and Architecture for August, 
1934, which has just come to my attention, there 
appears from the pen of Mr. Mark Daniels, A.1.A., 
the following under the title ““The Credit 
Snatchers”: 
“When are we architects going to begin building for 
our clients rather than solely for our reputations? 
“Once I motored through Pasadena and Beverly Hills 
with a very talented Architect. A particularly beautiful 
house attracted my attention and I asked whose it was. 
“‘Oh, that is a Gordon Kaufman job,’ he replied. 


Gate and Lodge of the Acadia National Park. Grosvenor 
Atterbury and John Almy Tompkins, Architects. 
From March Architecture 
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“I checked an impulse to say that what I really wanted 
to know was who owned the house, whether it gave any 
clue to what kind of a man the owner was and was he 
the kind of a person who would live in just that kind 
of a house. Then I decided to try again. Invariably the 
reply was the same. This was one of Roland Coates’s 
jobs, that one a Carleton Winslow, the one with the 
lovely tower was one of Wallace Neff’s. Who lived in 
these houses was of no consequence. Each was a Neff 
job, or a Coates job, or a Winslow job. 

“There are those who argue that this is all wrong and 
I am one of them. Even if we are not artists enough to 
design a house that will express some of the personality 
of the occupant we might be big-hearted enough to ad- 
mit his tenancy. If St. Peter’s were in Los Angeles, which 
heaven forbid, I wonder would they call it ‘one of those 


Michelangelo-Bramante jobs’?” 


A portrait of Henry the Eighth or one of his many 
wives or members of his court draws its value 
from its authorship, not from its subject. Any work 
of art, in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
be it portrait, house, symphony, or poem derives 
its interest to posterity from the man who did it. 
If a man goes to a Winslow, a Neff, a Coates, or a 
Kaufman, it is presumably because he wants the 
kind of house that a Winslow, a Neff, a Coates, or 
a Kaufman will design for him. If a man goes to a 
Sargent for a portrait it is a Sargent portrait he 
wants—his personality seen athwart that of the 
artist. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely 
—hbut to what end. 


% * * 


Mr. Ellis F. Lawrence, Dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture in the University of Oregon, writes, in the 
American Architect for November, 1934, an article 
entitled “How Shall We Train Future Architects?” 

After citing various points that have been 
touched upon in this department from time to 
time, he says: “The educators alone cannot answer 
these questions. The Profession must, before prep- 
aration for practice can be solved. For what are 
we preparing?” 

In which he is perfectly right. But as long as 
the educators continue to mix up the study of 
architecture with “democracy,” “group thought,” 
and that sort of thing, as in the following quota- 
tions, no matter what the profession does the stu- 
dent will not be prepared for practice in a rational, 
or useful, or acceptable manner. I quote: 


“What we want is to find antidotes to the poisons which 
have brought our present predicament. I submit, with 
all humbleness, three of these poisons and suggest pos- 
sible antidotes: 

“First: The mechanism essential to enlightened group 
thought and action is faulty. 

“Group thought and action are the keys to any succes- 
ful democratic undertaking. Until we build from the 
bottom up and not from the top down, we cannot know 
if democracy can work or not. In education the mechan- 
ism by which the group functions is just as vital as in 
industry or government, for it deals with the relation- 
ships between individuals and groups... . 

“We, the teachers, can’t really educate the students. 
We can’t superimpose on them a group thought or ideal. 
It must evolve from the group itself. To do this, students 
and teachers should be self-governing, free, not under 
orders. Freedom without license should be a product of 


education. . . . Why not now fix the mechanism under 
which we labor and let democracy, education and human 
nature have a chance to survive?” 


“Group thought and action” means that kind of 
Teutonic and Slavic social doctrine most repug- 
nant to American feeling—regimentation. What in 
thunder has group thought and action to do with 
the teaching or learning of architecture? And what 
has “democracy” to do with them either? It isn’t 
necessary for a student of architecture to know 
whether democracy will work or not. What he 
needs to know is whether his plan and elevation 
and section will work. 

Mr. Lawrence speaks here of a “mechanism” 
(horrendous word in connection with an art) and 
later refers to the freedom of the student, who is 
nevertheless to work under a “fixed” mechanism. 

Moreover he says that the mechanism is essential 
to “group thought” and then that “we can’t super- 
impose on them a group thought.” Aside from this 
confusion, what on earth has “group thought and 
action” to do with learning about architecture, its 
technique and its origins and history? A student 
is not a group—unless the educator sees double. 
The very freedom Mr. Lawrence pleads for indi- 
cates that the student is an individual, to be taught 
as an individual, to think as an individual, to de- 
sign as an individual. A “group” is “any assem- 
blage of persons or things”; if that is true, and we 
have the authority of the Century Dictionary for 
it, then the individual comes first. If so, he must 
be at the bottom. But Mr. Lawrence evidently 
places the group at the bottom! I confess that I 
cannot follow the argument. 


“Second: We have attempted to build a social conscious- 
ness without correlating the component parts which make 
up its totality ... in architectural education we can free 
intuition and emotion to the advantage of the intellect. 
We can make a program for a design-project the vehicle 
of teaching sociology, politics, education, economics, yes, 
and ethics—as well as one for teaching structure, hy- 
draulics, illumination, and design.” 


Here we have a confusing pronoun “we.” Who 
is it that has attempted to build up a social con- 
sciousness, the professors of architecture, or so- 
ciety at large, or the profession? And if it is the 
professors, what are they doing in that galley? 
Why aren’t they teaching architecture, not social 
consciousness? And if it is society at large, what 
has a student of architecture to do with social con- 
sciousness in his courses, framed presumably to fit 
him to take a place in his future profession? If 
this is the kind of stuff that is being given archi- 
tectural students today it is small wonder that most 
architects prefer men in their offices who have 
more architecture and less social consciousness. 
The cult of the cheese is needed to round out his 

I draw particular attention to the words I have 
italicized in the paragraph under review. Practic- 
ing architects don’t care a whoop in Hades 
whether a boy from the schools knows anything 
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about sociology, politics, education, or economics. 
If he has had some grounding in those in his 
academic courses, well and good. But what we 
want is boys thoroughly grounded in architecture 
esthetically and structurally. I have said before 
that the time of the student is being wasted, and 
here is the proof. 

An advantage the college-trained boy has, over 
the man who has not been able to attend college, 
is in the cultural courses he should be presumed 
to have had before he embarks upon his architec- 
tural work. But once so embarked, the subject of 
architecture is so vast that he should give all his 
time to it. The ambitious man in the office, with 
brains, will manage somehow or other to educate 
himself in the things that make life richer and 
fuller, and carry his weight in the office at the 
same time. 

“Third: We lack the fixed idea or deep conviction. 

“ |. . Fixed methods of teaching are of little value 
compared with the teacher’s personality. 

“Architecture is the product of group effort. This 
means team play, harmony in diversity, without loss of 
freedom, and the closest understanding of the arts in- 
volved. Architecture is a projection of the society it 
serves. It cannot be well taught separated from the 
ideals and standards of that society.” 

I have a definite sense of confusion. In one breath 
he seems to lament the absence of the “fixed idea” 
and in the next calls it of little value. 

Architecture is not the product of group effort 
at all. It is the product of individual effort. No 
process of regimentation will produce architecture 
with what is most precious in it—the evidence of 
personality. 

And suppose the ideals and standards of a so- 
ciety are low? Does that mean that the architect 
must lower the standards of design to the level of 
a society, or try to raise the standards of society? 
To take a plain case: There are unquestionably 
communities in this country where the local stand- 
ards are low. Every architect who has practiced 
widely has been confronted by them. Is it for him 
to pander to a low standard of taste or to set a 
new and better standard for that community? The 


answer is clear. 
* * * 


I have received the following letter from Mr. 
Walter B. Sanders, Instructor in Architecture at 
Columbia University, resulting from a_ personal 
conference with him, at which he made the sug- 
gestion which I have italicized, and which seems 
to me to be admirable and progressive. He has al- 
ready sent it to his correspondents and friends on 
the teaching staffs of a number of schools, and I 
sincerely hope that the idea may be carried out. 

It is his opinion, in which I share, that this 
offers a man a new door into the profession and 
which supplements, for the undergraduate, the 
Junior Membership in the Institute provided for 
the graduate. The Committee on Education, if this 
should meet the eye of, is respectfully requested 


to take this suggestion under consideration and 
assist In any way it can. 
My dear Mr. Magonigle: 

“T have just reviewed your articles and the opinions 
expressed in your open discussion column regarding re- 
habilitation. It would seem the profession desires a more 
progressive and active attitude of the A.I.A., or the 
founding of a separate organization which will not leave 
unheeded the ideals, duties and obligations of such a 
body if it is to remain truly representative. 

“Whichever reform occurs, may I suggest on behalf of 
the younger men that consideration be given their own 
potentiality, and a scheme adopted that will allow them 
some expression in the profession which they have 
chosen and been trained for. 

“The A.I.A. has never successfully bridged the gap be- 
tween the academic and the practical, and any move to 
acquaint the novice with his relation to society, service 
to humanity, and loyalty to profession, would decidedly 
be in the right direction. It would not only make for a 
more inclusive representation, but also afford a wider 
and wiser choice of ultimate leadership. 

“University chapters could be instituted, made up of 
members of the staff who each year would select those 
students best qualified, upon graduation, to become active 
members. Other professional societies, primarily the 
A. S. C. E., have used such a scheme with success for a 
number of years. 

“I shall be pleased to hear your own reaction to this 
suggestion, plus any discussion it may evoke.” 


TO THE PROFESSION: 


Wort opinion is in a state of flux. Old groups 
are dissolving and re-forming. Here in America we 
used to call ourselves Republicans or Democrats or 
by the name of some one of the minor parties. 
Little by little those old divisions have become 
blurred, and more and more men, following the 
European custom, are grouped according to their 
opinions into Right, Left, and Centre. 

I have been using rather clumsy designations for 
the groups that have developed in our profession, 
such as “professionally-minded men” and “busi- 
ness-minded men.” Hereafter I shall use “Right” 
and “Left” as briefer and more indicative of trends 
of thought—for it is thought we are dealing with 
—it is men’s thoughts, men’s minds, that determine 
the direction we shall take as a profession. 

In the Right Wing I take the liberty of placing 
those who approach architecture from the stand- 
point of design, who regard architecture as an 
artistic profession, who place professional service 
above business profit, who believe that architects, 
as presumably gentlemen, will not advertise, who 
regard a new commission as a new opportunity to 
render better service and to bring new beauty into 
the world: who are able to design, specify, and 
construct their own work in all its branches when 
necessity arises. 

In the Left Wing I place those who approach 
architecture from a business standpoint, from the 
pseudo-scientific side, who think or refer to it as 
“the Industry,” who would forsake our time- 
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honored status of professional men in favor of a 
virtual or real identification with the building 
trades that will gradually obliterate the present 
distinction between those who practice for service 
and those who do business for profit, and whose 
next step will inevitably be to take contracts for 
the buildings they hire others to design for them; 
who advertise in one way or another their readi- 
ness to place speed and a pretended business effi- 
ciency above the slower but more enduring process 
of maturing a design in all its aspects with the end 
of fine architecture in view at all times. In it I in- 
clude also the broker-type who are unable them- 
selves to design and who hire talent prostituted to 
a lower ideal. Also those who dabble in promo- 
tion and real-estatery, and amateur sociology. 

These are both brief summaries. | omit a Cen- 
tralist group because the line of demarcation is 
more sharply drawn by its omission. Centrists are 
straddlers—one is either an architect or else some- 
thing on the Left. 

In the Right Wing I also include those who, in 
design, respect tradition without being either re- 
actionary or tradition’s slaves: who believe that 
our predecessors have not said the last word and 
work toward freshness of vision, for sound prog- 
ress in the arts of design; who do not cast aside 
as of no worth the experience of thousands of years 
of building: who are too well balanced to be led 
astray by advertising blurb about “new” materials 
or methods and embrace whatever someone tells 
them is better than tried and sound specification. 

In the Left Wing I include the “space merchant” 
and those who discard all the experience of the 
race in favor of the ugly shapes and masses and 
surfaces of a foreign cult alien to our lineage and 
its traditions; those who prate of “new responsi- 
bilities” and “new materials” as though there were 
a special virtue in the mere fact of newness irre- 
spective of its quality and suitability, and as 
though there had suddenly sprung into the world 
a lot of brand-new duties for the architect to per- 
form: who look for inspiration to the advertising 
pages of the periodicals, and form their “talking 
points” and “sales talk” upon the ideal furnished 
by the copy of advertising agencies. 

* * * * 
The time is upon us when we must decide to which 
wing we belong. The profession cannot survive 
half bond, half free. Members of the Institute will 
have the opportunity at Milwaukee in May to 
choose their leaders from these two wings. It is 
the personal, ineluctable responsibility of every 
one of us to decide in which wing we prefer to be. 

To the three men to whose nomination I re- 
ferred last month has been added a fourth. They 
are all of the Right Wing. Do you want to be rep- 
resented and led by the Right or the Left? 


ARE YOU A RIGHT WINGER OR A LEFT 
WINGER? WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 


H. Van Buren MAGONIGLE 


LETTERS AND COMMENTS: 


Editor’s Note:—IJn the letters that follow the names of the 
writers are placed at the head of each. Mr. Magonigle’s 
comments occur, as usual, in indented italics, placed im- 
mediately after the matter to which they pertain. 


Husert HAMMOND CRANE, ARCHITECT 
Fort Worth, Texas 


A slight illness has contributed sufficient time for me to ex- 
press my appreciation of and gratification for “The Upper 
Ground.” 

I am one of that sad group whose formal education was 
interrupted by the war, and who for fifteen years have 
practiced Architecture with the handicap of a secret in- 
feriority toward those more fortunate men graced with the 
sanctity of a degree. 

For the whole of these fifteen years I have spent ten hours 
each week in study and research in the hope of overcoming 
this handicap but with no yard stick by which I could 
gauge the measure of my success. I have never made ap- 
plication for membership in the A.I.A. because I doubted 
my own qualifications, though I have enjoyed a long and 
pleasant friendship with most of its members in Texas. 

The coincidence of my ideas with your own and with 
the opinions you have expressed of so much of modern 
work has done more to lend me the courage of my own 
convictions than any happening in the last fifteen years. 

Since the inception of my own office, I have never em- 
ployed any but Architectural graduates. My experience with 
these young men has built up in my mind ideas of present- 
day Architectural education that I had not the courage to 
express. With three sons, all of whom express a desire to 
study Architecture, I find myself in something of a quan- 
dary. 

My own practice is confined to residence work. In spite 
of my handicaps I have a nice business and I get a slightly 
higher fee than other men in this section of the country. 
Where can I send my boys and feel that they will receive 
a type of training to equip them for this work? I have never 
had a man in my office who came with the least idea of 
what constituted a good dwelling. 

I have always thought of my work as an art that should 
contribute materially to the contentment of the client and 
I have judged my success by the continued respect and 
friendship of old clients. I have developed a method not 
unlike the “case history” kept by doctors and have tried 
to solve my problems with an eye to the physical, mental 
and esthetic needs of the client. I have never quite been 
able to believe that my idea of a house was more important 
than that of the client and I may have been guilty, before 
experience taught me methods of handling people, of doing 
some rather bad Architecture. 

Am I right in believing that there is a “Service” as well 
as an Art of Architecture? If so where can I find a school 
that will impart something of this idea to my boys? 

I do not write in a spirit of ridicule but frankly there 
is so little need in the Southwest for Halls for The League 
of Nations, so many of the railroads have already done their 
worst in the way of stations that I hesitate to ask my boys 
to spend four or five years in the study of these problems. 
On the other hand I would willingly submit them to the 
ordeal rather than have them carry the doubt caused by 
the lack of a formal degree. 

Your opinion has already done me a world of good, 
would it be asking too much to ask that you give some 
space to my particular problem in your articles? 


It is very good of you, Mr. Crane, to ask me to suggest 
some solution of your problem, which is one that dis- 
turbs a good many parents and a good many sons just 
now. But I think there is plenty of ground for hope. The 
schools of architecture are, I am sure, awake to the ne 
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cessity for an adjustment of the academic view to the 
realities of practice and the future architectural life of 
their students. Their difficulties are very real. In too 
many colleges and universities the school of architecture 
is forced to fit itself into a pedagogical frame of the 
wrong shape and color, and the study of architecture, 
which should above all things be free and independent, 
is hampered by various and intolerable restrictions. 

I can think of nothing more likely of results than to 
advise you to have a personal interview with Professor 
Goldsmith of the University of Texas, who is sure to be 
sympathetic and helpful; he has been long enough in 
your State to know what your immediate problem is, and 
I am too far away to be of any but general service. 


H.V.B.M. 


D. D. CaRRoUGH 
Highland Park, Illinois 


This is in the nature of a fan letter. Your two series of 
articles which have been appearing lately in PeNcit Pornts 
have been of much interest and inspiration to me and I en- 
joy them a great deal. My habit is to tear apart my copies 
of the magazine about once a year and assemble articles of 
a series and file them. Some which were published a few 
years ago by H. G. Ripley have been re-read until I am 
quite familiar with them. Yours, I am sure, will be put to 
similar treatment. 

The discussion in the recent critical material of educa- 
tional trends seems quite to the point. In some respects you 
appear to be of one mind with Leicester B. Holland, who 
expressed very sensible ideas on the subject in an address 
at one of the A.I.A. meetings. If the school would bequeath 
to the student a method of attack for a problem, a number 
of well understood general principles, and an honest, open, 
critical attitude, the school years would be well spent. 


Your letter is kind and gratifying. It is pleasant to know 
that one’s voice is not merely a noise in the wilderness. 
The discussion of the methods of the schools has brought 
out a lot of “fan mail” some of it from the professors 
themselves—and it will be interesting to see what they 


will do about it! HV .BM. 


Dwicut James Baum, F.A.1.A. 
New York 


Please add my name to your list of architects who desire 
to do everything possible to restore our profession to the 
position it held in the days when men of the type of Car- 
rere, Swartwout, Delano and yourself were presidents of our 
chapter. 

I do not feel that we should give the impression of en- 
deavoring to break away from the Institute but, instead, I 
would like to see an academic body of restricted member- 
ship, self-perpetuating and partly made up of the Fellows 
of the Institute who have reached their standing in the pro- 
fession from the designing instead of the business side of 
architecture. This group could be, in some ways, an advisory 
group and in others act like the old Vigilantes group that 
onee existed in the Architectural League. You will prob- 
ably remember, with mingled emotions, the fight that Horace 
Moran, you and myself waged about three years ago to try 
and bring back the old days of charm and dignity of the 
Architectural League. While the organization never formally 
acknowledged the letters of protest as to the manner in 
which the League was being managed at that time, later 
events showed this part of our battle had been won. 

I am glad that you again are starting a good fight for a 
worthy cause. I protested at the Washington Convention 
against the need of a Code of Business for a professional 
society and before going to Washington, I did likewise at 
the pre-convention meeting at the New York Chapter. At 
that time I stated that the only reason I could see for a Code 
would be to determine a minimum professional fee so that 
the Government, itself, would have to recognize it. I was in- 


formed that a decision had been handed in stating that this 
would not be legal. I then asked if there was any reason 
why we should go on record for a Code. No one answered 
this question and the meeting proceeded to forward the 
Code procedure as some of the officers of that time were the 
prime movers in this matter. 

I also feel that it is the drift of the times and not the 
individual that is to blame for our present difficulties. I 
hope that from the list of those who answered your appeal, 
a group can be organized which will influence the selection 
of not only the future officials but those who are at heart 
real architects and who can spread the gospel of our profes- 
sion in a dignified yet convincing manner. 


DanieEL D. Streeter, A.I.A. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Your article in the November Pencit Pornts should be 
broadcast to every voter in our United States. Can I help 
you? 


LEON BisHop SENTER 

President, Oklahoma Chapter, A.I.A. 

President, Oklahoma State Society of Architects 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Yes, I have read Mr. Magonigle’s “Essay” in the current 
issue of Pencit Pornts. It is, in my opinion, very timely 
and the entire architectural profession, including Mr. Ma- 
gonigle, must wake up. The article would have been much 
better reading had the author used the word “we” instead 
of “you.” 

It is my privilege to read most of the leading architectural 
magazines and to keep myself fairly well posted on what 
goes on architecturally in the United States. So far I do not 
remember having read when, how nor where Mr. Magonigle 
has done anything to prevent the situation we now find con- 
fronting us, and for which he seems to blame every other 
architect except himself. 


Charming! Mr. Senter appears to have joined the Insti- 
tute in 1921, and one is not surprised that the record of 
service of a much older member is unknown to him. It 
is much too late in the day for me to defend that record, 
and I would not have Mr. Senter waste his time inform- 
ing himself. 


I agree that if the present condition continues, and not 
necessarily for very long, the architect will cease to exist as 
a professional man. Of course, there will always be archi- 
tects, for they are as necessary and important to life as any 
other agency contributing to the evolution of mankind, but 
he will be a clerk in the Government employ on public 
works and a draftsman in the employ of the contractor on 
private work, as predicted. 

“An architect is above all a man of constructive imagina- 
tion,” writes Magonigle. So far so good, but unless that 
imagination is balanced with good sound business judgment 
then he is not an architect qualified to represent his client 
in the real sense of the word. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Senter. He is not the only one 
of our correspondents who seems to think I mean that 
a real architect is a kind of “arty” ass, who is helpless 
when he is confronted with the grim realities of prac- 


tice. H.V.B.M. 


We are told by Magonigle that “the architect is a profes- 
sional man and the contractor is a business man.” If that 
be true then for heaven’s sake let us inoculate the architect 
with a few drops of “business.” However, I do not intend 
that this inoculation should make of us promoters, realtors, 
space merchants and their ilk, but let’s drop this “Holier 
Than Thou” complex and become human beings thus giving 
the general public a chance to like us and learn where we 
fit into the general scheme. 


Charming again! Let us preserve the amenities. H.V.B.M. 
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I daresay seventy-five per cent of the people look upon the 
“employment” (I am sorry but I do not know of a better 
word to use) of an architect as a luxury, and that being 
true we have no one to blame but ourselves. Let us, through 
the Daily Press, because only those who are already inter- 
ested in architecture read the architectural magazines, tell 
the world about ourselves, not as individuals, but as an all- 
important and indispensable profession. 


This of course means the advertising propaganda that 
has been advocated so often, and has been so often tried. 
Perhaps if we just behave like architects and professional 
men, that may be found to be a surer road to public 
esteem. Telling those who are not “interested in architec- 
ture” what fine fellows we are might be taken as special 


pleading. AV .B.M. 


None of us can deny that the contractor is prepotent com- 
pared to the architect. One does not hear of the Govern- 
ment encroaching on their field of endeavor as it has the 
architect’s, and there is only one answer. The contractor, 
being a business man, built his fences and prevented the 
attack while the architect was so wrapped up in his “art” 
and so busily engaged in admiring himself and his creations 
that his “business” was gone before he found out the Gov- 
ernment and the Contractor had taken it away from him. 


Respectfully referred to those who admire themselves 
and their creations. HV.BM. 


The entire profession is utterly weak and lacking in the 
very fundamentals required to prevent and correct the 
shameful conditions that confront us, else we would not 
now be writing on this subject. This thing did not just 
happen since June 29th, but has been forming and shaping 
for the past decade, so Mr. Magonigle, what did you do to 
prevent it? 


Mr. Senter seems to be slightly peeved with my alleged 
supineness. Well, Tulsa is a long way from the centres 
where I am best known and I do not complain. H.V.B.M. 


You have suggested an “Architects’ Professional League.” 
Let’s hear more about it and see if such a thing would be 
a solution, or would it be better to take the sixty-odd chap- 
ters of the American Institute of Architects that already 
blanket the United States, and fortify each one with the nec- 
essary information and propaganda to call an immediate 
halt to this situation and compel the Government to em- 
ploy “Private Architects” on all public works, regardless of 
the cost of the project to be constructed, thus sending the 
hundreds of architects and draftsmen now in Washington 
back to their respective homes and consequently to work 
for the private architects. The relief furnished in this way 
would be spread over the entire Nation and not centralize 
in Washington. The grocer, the landlord, the doctor, the 
merchant, etc., throughout the Nation does not profit by 
having these men located in Washington. It is not only the 
architect who is suffering from this condition but the com- 
munities at large. 

The New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects recently started a very fine move to call a halt 
to the Government’s apparent attempt to take over the archi- 
tectural profession of the Nation, but the start was made too 
late to be of much effect on the new Congress and Senate, 
except possibly in their own locality. The situation calls for 
a united action throughout the entire Nation. 

No other action by the Government could more thor- 
oughly show its contempt for our profession than its order 
that private architects, at the Government’s bidding, must 
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go to Washington and accept temporary employment on a 
salary basis if they are to participate in the work that right- 
fully belongs to them, and no other action by the architects 
could more forcibly demonstrate the weakness of the pro- 
fession by accepting such an insult and reporting to Wash- 
ington for work as had been done in some twenty cases up 
to the first of November. The list of projects I have before 
me ranges in cost from $100,000 at Beltsville, Maryland, to 
$1,500,000 at Fort Worth, Texas, and Bronx, New York. 

I pledge the support of the architects of Oklahoma to any 
worthy architectural organization, whether it exists now or 
is yet to be formulated, having a plan of action which will 
again restore the architectural profession to the Architect, 
and forever prevent the return of the “Plan Foundry” now 
existing. 


If Mr. Senter will keep his eye on the doings of the 
Committee on Public Works of the Institute he will, I 
hope, be pleased by its approach to the Governmental 
aspect, which is only one aspect, of our problem. For the 
others, I have during the past few months endeavored 
to suggest that the “Architects’ Professional League” was 
intended to indicate a League, within the frame of exist- 
ing organizations, of those who wish to restore the pro- 
fession to its former status. It is a League of like-minded 
men working quietly every day for the honor of the 
profession. H.V.B.M. 


Joun STONE THORNLEY 
White Plains, N. Y. 


May I at this time offer the following suggestion which I 
have had in mind for years as a possible constructive aid 
to our profession? 

Now that Architecture is definitely established by law on 
a par with medicine, I propose that—like the Nurses who 
take the Florence Nightingale oath, and the doctors who 
take, I believe, the Oath of Hippocrates—upon receiving the 
title Architect each recipient swear to an oath of service 
similar to the one I herewith now enclose which is written 
off without study or redrafting and could of course be 
worked out better with study. 


THE ARCHITECT’S OATH 


I, JOHN DOE, UPON MY HONOR AS A MAN (WOMAN) 
AND ARCHITECT DO SOLEMNLY DEDICATE MY LIFE 
TO AN HONEST AND UNSELFISH PRACTICE OF 
ARCHITECTURE. FURTHERMORE, I SHALL ALWAYS 
HOLD MY POSITION AS ONE OF TRUST AND CONFI- 
DENCE. AND, FINALLY, I SHALL TO THE BEST OF 
MY ABILITY LIVE AND ACT TO MAINTAIN AND 
ELEVATE THE TRADITIONAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
HIGH AND NOBLE STANDARDS OF MY PROFESSION, 
SO HELP ME GOD. 


Upon a proven violation of the above before a competent 
jury the architect would be restrained from practice by 
law. 


I urge Mr. Thornley’s idea upon every architectural 
school in the country and upon the Boards of Registry in 
every State as worthy of respect and adoption, whether 
in his form or some other that shall be agreed upon as 
uniform. I am not informed whether the oath taken by 
the medical profession is written into the law or not— 
but ours should be. H.V.B.M. 
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A BEAUX-ARTS 
BAND PAVILION 


Sioux City Builds a Paris 


Prize Preliminary Design 


By JOHN E. LERCH 


SELpom if ever have projets entered in the 
various competitions of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
architects materialized as permanent structures. 
Yet this has actually befallen one that received 
Half Mention in the First Preliminary Trial for 
the 1933 Paris Prize of which the subject was a 
monumental band stand. The entry by Henry L. 
Kamphoefner has been erected in Sioux City, 
Iowa, at the cost of approximately $51,000—the 
money being obtained through government 
sources. 

Sioux City knew what it wanted. As a com- 
munity it had for years cherished musical activi- 
ties in its band, its symphony orchestra, its a cap- 
ella choir. All this in spite of no adequate facili- 
ties for performance, necessity requiring the use 
of the high school auditorium or a rented theatre. 
For outdoor concerts nature came to the rescue, 
providing in a park a site of sloping ground like 
a bowl long recognized for its theatrical character 
by its use for pageants and concerts. For the latter 
a wooden band-shell had been built long ago be- 
fore which the assembled group sat on the grassy 
covered bank of the glen. 

Therefore, when an exhibition of Kamphoefner’s 
architectural drawings was held under the auspices 
of the Sioux City Society of Fine Arts for which 
prominent clubwomen acted as hostesses, the pub- 
lic immediately responded to that particular pro- 
jet of a monumental band stand. Coincidence pro- 
vided that local requirements were exactly the 
same as those of the Beaux-Arts problem: accom- 
modations for musicians within an acoustical shell 
(300 vocalists or 100 seated musicians), and suit- 
able for erection in a natural amphitheatre, where- 
in spectators at a great distance could hear even 
the most delicate note due to competent placement 
and structure of the shell. 

As in ancient Greece, the people were willing to 
replace the wooden structure of a public building 
honored by time and use with a new incarnation 
of it in permanent material. The strongest musical 
organization, the Monahan Legion post band, five 
‘imes winner of the national band contest of the 
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American Legion, immediately sent its manager 
before the city council to urge the construction of 
this music pavilion as a CWA project. The archi- 
tect then submitted the design and a plan of pro- 
cedure for obtaining financial assistance through 
the federal relief commission for unemployment 
to nineteen civic organizations, as a definite proof 
of public endorsement. 

Then the architect, with the assistance of the 
city building contractor and the district engineer, 
prepared the application forms which upon the 
recommendation of the commissioner of parks and 
public property were signed by the mayor and by 
the chairman of the county emergency relief com- 
mittee. By the time the mayor personally placed 
the application and plans in the hands of the state 
and federal authorities at Des Moines, an attitude 
of approval already existed due to two previous 
visits upon the state authorities by the manager of 
the Monahan Post Band. The latter had received 
the congratulations of President Roosevelt in 
which he expressed his “deep appreciation of the 
very fine public spirit and vision manifest by those 
who are creating this valuable social and recrea- 
tional asset.” On February 26, 1934, the state engi- 
neer, acting as executant of the CWA, approved the 
application and within ten days sod was broken. 

The band shell is placed in a hollow deep 
enough to give ample seating space which is fig- 
ured to accommodate 10,000 people although only 
6,000 seats are at present provided. Spectators can 
descend from the park roadway on all sides to the 
seats of wood and of reinforced concrete under- 
structure. Upon these they can sit with especial 
comfort for long periods of time because 2” x 12” 
planks are used for seats and for the backs are two 
2” x 4”s. In every instance there is an adequate 
view of the musicians below since each row of 
benches is 6144” above or below the preceding one. 
This visual contact between the audience and the 
performers has been a great factor in the archi- 
tect’s conception of the whole lay-out, so that the 
spectator truly feéls himself a part of the entire 
spectacle’of the music pavilion instead of a chance 
listener to a hillside pastorale. 

The spherical ellipse of seats is harmoniously 
intersected at its lowest point by a vertically 
erected semi-circle of smooth white concrete 51’ 
high, actually the rim of the truncated right cir- 
cular half-cone which is partially sunk into a po- 
dium 102’ along the front. The pitch of the cone 
inside is adjusted to that of the hillside according 
to acoustical mathematics in order to provide the 
proper reflection of sound. From either end of the 
podium are returned staircases that debouch in 
front to either side of a pool fed from three foun- 
tains with aluminum caps gracing the center of the 
structure. The staircases, all equipped with alumi- 
num handrails, are accessible from the side and 
also from the back, so that processions of the most 
elaborate nature can reach the stage from any di- 
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8 The Sioux City Music Pavilion as built from Kamphoefner’s design. A young architect's dream come true 
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. 33 Paris Prize First Preliminary design by Henry K hoef hich ilt in Si 
>fner w lly was buil S 
y Kamphoejfner which actually was built in Sioux City 
ay 


rection desired. In connection with this it may be 
mentioned that the central aisle of the orchestra 
is on the main axis of the building and there are 
two secondary aisles on the axis of two great drums 
which lie on pedestals rising above the staircases 
and which also visibly terminate the thrusts of the 
great circular arch, 

Viewed from the rear of the orchestra it is im- 
possible to overlook the simple grandeur of this 
study in curved and squared masses. Seeing the dise 
partially revealed above the immediate tree- 
planted landscape and silhouetted against the dis- 
tant round hills makes one aware of a tremendous 
sense of scale, something akin to that relationship 
hetween nature and architecture peculiar to the 
ancient Greeks. No mistaken notion of trying to be 
Greek, however, led the architect to use any of the 
classic orders on this band shell. Where there 
might be danger of the visual overlapping of the 
white surfaces of the podium, fluted bands along 
the top edges distinguish the masses and at the 
same time emphasize the horizontality of the po- 
dium in contrast to the springing lines of the brim 
of the shell which is splayed in four stepped bands 
as if to emphasize the waves of sound emanating 
from this funnel. By decreasing the width of the 
top of the great arch (so called to differentiate it 
from the smaller recessional arches within the cone 
itself), the structure achieves power at the base 
and lightness above, thus avoiding the unimagi- 
native stolidity of a simple round arch. This was 
maneeuvered by dropping the center of the out- 
side circle of the great arch four feet below the 
center of the inside circle of the same arch. The 
arched recessions in the back of the reflecting cone 
prevent the focusing of the sounds of the various 
instruments. In design they are treated conversely 
to the great arch—the width at the top of each 
arch being greater than the width of the respec- 
tive sides. In other words these arches are stilted 
to avoid the conformity of concentric circles. Thus 
by means of design do the arches in the cone and 
the great arch achieve a harmonious equilibrium. 

The shell and its base are one monolithic con- 
crete structure, obviously the proper method due 
to the difficulties of true arch construction of stone. 


In the whole building are 4250 bags of Portland 
cement, 300 bags of white cement, and 52 tons of 
reinforcing steel made in 14” to 1” bars. The great 
arch is 16’ at the base, 12’ at the top, and 3’ thick, 
and of cellular structure—the walls of the cells 
being 6” thick. The fluted bands and the two sculp- 
tured plaques of pre-cast concrete inserted in the 
podium walls directly beneath the sections of the 
great drums and therefore on the axes of the side 
aisles are the only applied ornaments. 

The two symbolical figures, “The Tragic Muse” 
and “The Pastoral Muse,” at the face of the great 
drums or die-blocks were designed in the Public 
Works of Art Studios in lowa City by Herschel 
Elarth of Omaha. 

As planned, employment could be given 440 
local men: 320 common laborers, 70 skilled la- 
borers, 28 semi-skilled laborers, four timekeepers, 
four foremen, three draftsmen, a supervising archi- 
tect, and 10 truck drivers. The total estimated cost 
of the project was $51,236 of which $47,436 had to 
be paid from CWA funds and the remainder, 
$3,800, had to come from the city according to the 
general requirement that a certain percentage of 
material costs on the civil works projects must 
come from the city benefited, These material costs 
were figured at slightly more than $14,000 includ- 
ing the city appropriation. Labor costs were ex- 
pected to be about $34,500 and the costs of teams 
and trucks for grading work would cost $2,500. 

With continuous labor the project would have 
been completed by May 1 but the CWA plan came 
to an official conclusion by March 31. Excavation 
and grading for the amphitheatre and band stand 
had already taken place and the concrete footing 
placement was completed. Materials worth $14,000 
had been purchased by the government and deliv- 
ered. The city stepped in and employed men from 
April 7 to April 15 to pour concrete in the wooden 
frames already placed but then came a complete 
lull in activity until work was resumed on June 
20th under the Federal Relief Emergency admin- 
istration to which a new application had to be 
presented by the city. During this time the archi- 
tect had the post of architectural supervisor. The 
last concrete was poured October 17th. 


Rear view of the pavilion near completion 
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Compare this elevation with the original design 
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0 Joint of handrail 
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Details of halved) joint at 
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Avoid architectural details ~ 
Detail of frame } Detail of frame 
A form of balcony construction A form of balcony construction 
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( Bottom die. \o ake Some possibilities for decorative balcony 
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forged form should rest 
upon whether or not it could 

be easily ¢ naturally forged POX, 


without the die— as could format left above. 


is forged ¢when cold, hot metal is beaten 
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for by Illustrating the uncertainties in Financial competition. The ind- 
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ication at left top could be interpreted in many ways — 


similar method, Formitself would be difficult 4 unnatural some of which are shown which represent a wide range 
toforge. Therefore it should not be die forged Only reason of costs. Specifications average contract drawing? can- 
for die forging’ is speed of repetition asneeded when not cover matters like these. 


using? formasabove left on many spindics. There isno loss of 
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ANAM Lapned 4 lapped ¢rivetted Bar piercing” bar. 

The story told by a scroll. The crude chopped off riveted. tes | 
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Miscellaneous Wrought Metal Details, designed and drawn by Bernard Heatherley. See article opposite 
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WROUGHT 
METALWORK 


12—Concluding Remarks 
By BERNARD HEATHERLEY 


For the metalworker, a balcony involves merely 
a railing problem unless the floor and supports are 
required in metal, when advantage may be taken 
of certain steel angles and channels to save the ex- 
pense of making by hand shapes applying similar 
principles. Such material should be worked in the 
fire, and particular attention paid to the protective 
finish. Several of the common balcony brackets 
give little, if any, support—to the despair of any 
engineers concerned in the matter, who often de- 
mand adequate cantilever construction. This ques- 
tions the legitimacy of the bracket’s decorative 
value. A demand that iron follow its natural bent, 
and be structural as well as decorative, would 
bring a welcome relief from the hackneyed S scroll 
so many brackets are allowed to become. 

In the matter of finish, paint has already been 
condemned because it harms texture, hides color, 
and even changes form. Because it hides much it 
permits much. The same applies to the several 
modern so-called rust preventers and to the age- 
old practice of tinning ironwork. [ron can only be 
and appear as iron should through proper care and 
the application of the simplest of finishing mate- 
rials. We talk of “patina” on iron—as on wood— 
the best patina being beautiful and _ protective. 
And, as with wood, the way was shown by the ef- 
fect of touching by numerous hands and deposits 
of hand grease. Even since men have used other 
greases and oils, patinas have required time to de- 
velop—and a quickly obtained semblance falls 
short of full protection. A good finish for exterior 
work is obtained as follows: the iron, in the same 
condition as it leaves the fire, may be lightly 
rubbed (or not) with fine emery cloth. No bright 
polish should be given exterior work. The iron is 
then oiled with a mixture of boiled linseed oil and 
turpentine, wiped thoroughly and dried. This oil- 
ing is then repeated. A clear exterior varnish may 
then be applied and in special cases repeated. The 
high shine and sticky appearance of the varnish is 
overcome and further protection imparted by two 
coats of wax—one applied before and one after 
erection. The presence of oil with the turpentine 
and beeswax prevents this from turning white as 
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ordinary housewax does when exposed outside. All 
the foregoing materials are transparent and—most 
important of all—are applied so sparingly that the 
iron is as visible as before finishing. In this con- 
dition ironwork passes to the owner. The effective- 
ness of the finish varies in different localities, but 
it has been known to last well over a year before 
showing the slightest need of attention. It is not, 
however, intended to be more than a good start 
toward the ultimate finish any more than the paint 
on a house is expected to last forever. A wise owner 
anticipates the assaults of nature and knows that 
in refinishing (at ever increasing intervals) he is 
doing more than just “freshening up.” He is defi- 
nitely creating a practically impregnable patina of 
great beauty and thus increasing the value of the 
work. Actual rust should be removed by gentle 
rubbing with the finest of steel wool. The robust 
character of iron does not prevent its surface from 
being easily marred. The loosened rust may be al- 
lowed to merge with the finish materials—doing 
no harm and adding to the rich brownish tone that 
comes to iron with time—or it may be wiped off. 
After rust is removed, the oil, varnish, and wax 
process may be repeated. If refinishing is done be- 
fore rust shows, varnish is unnecessary and fre- 
quently oil may be omitted—wax alone sufficing. 

Finishes for interior work may range from the 
darkness of exterior finish to a polish almost as 
high as that on silver. A meaningless term has 
come into use in this connection, namely, “Swed- 
ish Iron Finish.” Now Swedish iron takes a finish 
similar to any other iron and it is practically im- 
possible to distinguish it from any other kind by 
its surface. And although the vague term usually 
means a brightly polished finish, soft steel will 
polish brighter than any other iron. The polishing 
is done with emery cloth, steel wool, etc., and small 
objects buff to a beautiful effect. Before being 
rubbed, the work is often painted with flat lamp 
black, most of which is removed but enough re- 
maining to emphasize the iron’s texture. After 
polishing, two coats of boiled linseed oil with tur- 
pentine are applied, wiped, and allowed to dry. 
Then a good house or furniture wax may be used, 
dried, and rubbed with rags. The waxing may be 
repeated as frequently as desired but the sparing 
use of these materials must be emphasized. Pro- 
tection comes from a series of light coats—not 
from a few heavy ones. 

Monel metal and aluminum may receive finishes 
by methods similar to those used for iron, but 
there is no need for varnish for such metals. Each 
will manifest its own surface changes which may 
be removed with steel wool or merged with future 
oilings and waxings. Brass, bronze, and copper may 
be left to nature’s effective treatment or may be 
burnished bright. No lacquering or like treatment 
will help their appearance. Zinc and lead are best 
left alone. Tin is best painted for exterior use and 
may be painted or not for the interior. 
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There is an unfortunate inference in architec- 
tural specifications as currently written: that a con- 
tractor will not give his best unless legally held to 
it—a result, no doubt, of the evils of competitive 
financial bidding which sometimes forces even the 
architect to work with men he would not choose. 
The specification which prescribes the metal- 
worker's sizes of materials and technical processes 
is unfortunately often the sightless leading the see- 
ing and ignores the fact that what is desirable in 
metalwork hardly can be specified—that specifica- 
tions are unnecessary to a good man and useless to 
a poor one. That they put all bidders on an equal 
basis is not a valid claim, for seldom are they 
equal to a craftsman’s self-imposed requirements 
—thus they favor the less particular man. And lip 
service to good principles does not mitigate the re- 
sults of bad taste. So it is difficult for the craftsman 
to answer when he is asked, “What shall I speci- 
fy?” The difficulty extends to drawings. If the aver- 
age architect will not cede his right and fun in 
making metalwork drawings, he provides, in his 
small scale drawings, the chance for many difler- 
ent interpretations and estimates: while at full 
size he may show expensive or wrong details and at 
least saves the expense of re-design for the metal- 
worker who is content to follow them. So we must 
examine some better methods of obtaining bids. 

First, the wrought metalwork should never be 
part of the general contract—or should appear in 
it only as an allowance to be included in the gen- 
eral contractor's bid. It should be handled in the 
same manner as sculpture or mural painting, this 
eliminating the need of specification. Its inclusion 
in the general contract frequently leaves the selec- 
tion of the metalworker to the building contractor 
who, however fine a builder, is not expected to be 
a judge of metal craftsmanship; and who, as a 
business man, knowing he may hold his subcontrac- 
tors to the letter of the specification, may incline 
to the lowest price. The work in these cases often 
shows frantic efforts to keep within the low price. 

With the work outside of the general contract, 
the architect may confer with the craftsman direct, 
showing him a rough indication of what he wants 
or asking the craftsman to prepare sketches to 
meet given conditions. The latter may then make 
estimates. If the amount is excessive or if more 
money is available, adjustments may easily be 
made. Once the available price is known, the 
craftsman may be asked to show what he will do 
for it and in the matter of design or value for 
money, the power of acceptance or rejection still 
lies with the architect. The only specification nec- 
essary is the stipulation that the work be done in 
the “best possible manner”—the architect having 
beforehand satisfied himself that the metalworker 
is capable of so working. It is not fair to ask a sec- 
ond or third craftsman to follow the above course 
until the first has been rejected. All the evils of 
unauthorized architectural competition apply to 


uncontrolled competition in craftsmanship and the 
general price of work must be made to cover the 
drawing expenses of people who do not obtain the 
contract. Unfortunately the evil practice of asking 
one craftsman to bid from another’s design is not 
extinct. It should be obvious that the estimate of 
a man who has been put to the expense of making 
designs would have to exceed that of the man who 
has not—if that were the only consideration! Per- 
haps the client, the architect, and the craftsman 
will some day again be protected by Guilds and 
will be able to end this practice by making a 
charge for designs—whether accepted or not. In 
legitimate competition—which the good craftsman 
can not object to—it may be necessary to ask for 
samples of work before an award is made. In this 
case, the samples should remain the property of 
the craftsman—not of the client or architect as is 
sometimes specified—so that he can incorporate 
them in the finished work. Thus can a saving be 
effected for the client and the losing metalworker 
is not asked to make a gift. Cases have existed 
where an unaccomplished metalworker, seeing the 
standard set by a craftsman’s sample, has de- 
manded a greater price than the craftsman to at- 
tempt similar work. Having fallen into bad habits, 
he finds difficult what the craftsman finds facile. 
All samples should be made from the metal- 
worker's own drawings, since, if he is practicing 
metalwork, he should be able to conceive and rep- 
resent a good, harmonious, and suitable design for 
any required conditions. However, many details of 
metalwork cannot be adequately shown on paper 
so that the hammer finally must be the more im- 
portant designing medium than the pencil. 

And so we come to the end of this brief analysis 
of wrought metalwork—leaving much unsaid, nec- 
essarily—but establishing a few of the main prin- 
ciples. These principles are the same whether ap- 
plied to gates or railings as we have seen, or to 
summer-houses, furniture, weather-vanes, sundials 
or others of the myriad things that may be made 
in metals by hand. Whatever tricks the future may 
play, however much we work backwards by pro- 
ducing materials before they are needed and then 
forcing them into uses—when we talk of hand- 
wrought metalwork we know that only by obedi- 
ence to certain well tried laws can we achieve 
proper results. If this sounds like the imposition 
of restrictions against which the artist always 
seems to protest, a glance might be passed over 
any of the great past periods of artistic prowess. 
The greatest works were always done—the greatest 
fertility always shown—when certain laws of form 
were recognized; yes, and when knowledge was 
limited. As soon as knowledge increased to a point 
where it encouraged anarchistic expression the de- 
cline began. If the present rather morbidly analyt- 
ical tendencies produce too self-conscious and 
effete works, perhaps the cure lies in substituting 
for our available freedom a self-imposed discipline. 
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Another poster design by Leslie Ragan offers valuable suggestions to architectural renderers 
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NEW YORK CENTRA 


INDIANA WORLD WAR MEMORIAL 
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A notable architectural monument forms the subject of th 
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The two biggest New York skyscrapers lend themselves to a poster painted by Leslie Ragan 
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WASHINGTON 
MONTHLY LETTER 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


How much business there will be for architects 
this year depends to a large extent upon the legis- 
lation which Congress is now considering and upon 
the activities of the federal government depart- 
ments already organized to deal with construction 
problems. 

Assurances received from the President indicate 
that much of the $4.8 billion appropriation for 
work-relief will be spent through regular construc- 
tion channels in which designing services will be 
paid on a fee basis. What that means will not be 
known in detail until the work-relief adminis- 
trators make their interpretations, but architects 
and general contractors are cheerful regarding the 
outcome. 

Earmarking of the appropriation helped pave 
the way for the bill’s passage. When flood control 
and irrigation expenditures were specified, it 
brought enough senatorial votes to change the 
stand which the Senate took originally in favor of 
paying the prevailing rate of wages and insured 
passage of the Russell amendment as a compro- 
mise. Other earmarked appropriations include: 

Highways, roads, streets and grade-crossing elim- 
ination, $800,000,000. 

Rural rehabilitation and relief in stricken agri- 
cultural areas, $500,000,000. 

Rural electrification, $100,000,000. 

Housing, $450,000,000. 

Projects for professional and clerical persons, 
$300,000,000. 

Civilian Conservation Corps, $600,000,000. 

Public projects of States or political subdivisions 
thereof, $900,000,000. 

Sanitation, prevention of soil erosion, reforesta- 
tion, forestation, flood control, and miscellaneous 


projects, $350,000,000. 


LIMITED DIVIDEND HOUSING. Study of 
limited dividend enterprises by the FHA reveals 
opportunities for their future development under 
the Federal Housing Act which are full of prom- 
ise for architects and builders. Applications for 
financing of limited dividend corporations run 
into the billions of dollars, but the number of im- 
possible projects is considerable so that a weeding 
out process reduces the possible projects to more 
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reasonable totals. An estimate of possible construc- 
tion under the limited dividend clause is not prac- 
ticable now, but what is practicable is a brief sum- 
mary of why limited dividend housing will receive 
a big boost under the operation of the FHA. 

Limited dividend companies have had a good 
record financially. Where exploitation of real 
estate values was not the first consideration, plan- 
ning and construction have been sound and social 
and economic considerations have had weight. 

Six per cent dividends, as permitted under the 
FHA, with its 244 per cent annual tolerance for 
the distribution of surplus, are a good return upon 
an investment. In these days of large corporation 
refunding operations at lower rates such dividends 
are especially attractive. With Federal Housing 
Administration insurance added, limited dividend 
housing will come into the good bond class of 
financing. Investors in these securities will be pro- 
tected in their investments by the eligibility rules 
of the FHA. (See February, 1935, PENcIL Pornts. ) 
The restrictions imposed will be weleomed by the 
investors and will aid promoters in selling the se- 
curities. Insurance companies and other large in- 
vestors will find such securities attractive and safe. 

Inasmuch as there is little. likelihood that the 
Administration wiil assume that it has any respon- 
sibility for providing housing except on a _ profit- 
making basis. or that it will go into slum clearance 
and rehousing on any extensive social basis, the 
limited dividend projects are in many ways the 
most hopeful housing possibilities in sight. 


Home building is the bright spot in the construc- 
tion industry. During the first two months of 1935 
there was a 32 per cent increase over the same 
period in 1934. But non-residential activity is 27 
per cent under last vear, and public works and 
utility awards are deepest in the hole—57 per cent 
under the first two months of 1934. 


SELLING MODERNIZATION. The courses in 
salesmanship which Uncle Sam is offering free to 
those who enlist for the spring selling campaign 
for better housing can now be obtained from the 
FHA. They are beautiful booklets. Classes are 
being formed all over the United States. 
Installment selling is getting another boost—this 
time with housing. The book advises: “With inter- 
est definitely focused on some specific improve- 
ment or repair, mention the cost in terms of Mod- 
ernization Credit. Mention it in terms of so much 
per month.” (The italics are not ours. ) 
Instructions for the architect—how he can sell 
his services—are included in the literature. For in- 
stance: “The architect is justified in making a 
canvass of all property owners with properties 
listed as for sale and for rent and to recommend 
certain specific changes structurally and otherwise 
to the owners of such properties . ... Architects’ 
fees are a recognized expense in modernization 
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and repair and may be included in the cost of any 
modernization, repair, or alteration job ....A 
young architect in the South recently made a ‘con- 
fession’ which startled his less aggressive fellows. 
After making definite efforts in the modernization 
field, he was able to report that: 

“(1) He had 252 new modernization contracts. 

“(2) Some paid moderately and some paid well. 

“(3) His total number of contracts was sufficient 
to keep him busy for the entire year—including 
overhead, drawing account, and a profit. 

“(4) From these 252 customers he developed 17 
contracts for new home specifications—and he an- 
ticipated at least a dozen more. 


“(5) He had put five draftsmen to work!” 


MODERNIZING MAIN STREET. Modernization 
of Main Street is one of the next objectives of the 
FHA modernization program. A booklet is in proc- 
ess of preparation outlining its business and em- 
ployment possibilities. It is part of the drive being 
made by canvassers in the cities carrying on better 
homes campaigns. Trade journals are featuring it. 
Interested industrial corporations are backing it. 
A Visomatic reel is being prepared. News reels are 
showing its possibilities. 

It has possibilities for architects in the way of 
new business even now. But it will have twenty- 
five times as much interest when Congress enacts 
the amendment to the Act which will permit maxi- 
mum modernization loan insurance of $50,000, in- 
stead of $2,000, on commercial properties. Such a 
maximum provision puts this kind of business into 
the class which is profitable enough to justify the 
architect in giving to it the time necessary to stim- 
ulate it. 

When it is possible to interest property owners 
in an entire block in a city to do a job of putting 
the best face forward the business will assume 
major proportions. Some cities are planning to do 
improvement, alteration or restoration jobs to meet 
the recommendations of planning commissions. 


HOUSING ADVISORY COUNCIL. Architects and 
members of the construction industry are submit- 
ting their problems and proposals relating to the 
work of the Federal Housing Administration to 
the Housing Advisory Council of the FHA. Many 
members of the Council are architects. Its member- 
ship includes: James D. Dusenberry, FHA, Chair- 
man; F. L. Ackerman, Robert J. Barrett, Alexan- 
der M. Bing, Lewis H. Brown, Louis Brownlow, 
Merrel P. Callaway, F. S. Cannon, Jacob L. Crane, 
Franklin D’Olier, John Waller Edelman, Robert V. 
Fleming, Rolland J. Hamilton, Joseph W. Holman, 
Sullivan W. Jones, Charles F. Lewis, M. J. Me- 
Donough, Charles A. Miller, Hugh Potter, C. C. 
Sheppard, Benjamin Taub, S. F. Voorhees, George 
B. Walbridge, Franklin H. Wentworth, Coleman 
Woodbury, Wayne F. Palmer, Executive Secretary. 


AS TO TITLE IL. Enabling legislation permitting 
lending institutions, in addition to National banks. 
to loan up to eighty per cent of the appraised value 
of property insured by the Federal Housing Ad. 
ministration has been passed in twenty-eight states 
this year. This legislation was necessary in order to 
remove one of the obstacles to effective function- 
ing of the Federal Housing Act in insuring mort- 
gages for construction of new homes. Thirty-eight 
states in all had laws preventing state banks from 
lending fifty or sixty per cent of the appraised 
value of a house on a first mortgage. All of these 
states will eventually enact enabling legislation, 
but some legislatures have not yet convened and 
others will not meet until next year. The net result 
this year is highly gratifying to the FHA. 

The states which have acted thus far are Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

Another hurdle which has not yet been taken 
has been the formation of national mortgage asso- 
ciations as permitted under the Act. The govern- 
ment is relying upon private enterprise to develop 
them. But private enterprise is waiting. An initial 
supply of insured mortgages has not been provided 
upon which the national mortgage associations can 
function. In order to facilitate the early develop- 
ment of these associations, the Administration ex- 
pects Congress to reduce the capital requirements 
of such associations from $5,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Banks are not waiting, and need not wait upon 
the formation of these associations. They are lend- 
ing money without demanding the ultimate in 
bank liquidity largely because most of them have 
surplus funds for which they can not find invest- 
ments. They know that in a short time the asso- 
ciations will be formed to insure that liquidity. 
They know, also, that there is a market for the 
sale of these insured mortgages to insurance com- 
panies and to trust funds. The decisions of the 
Federal Reserve Board permitting trust funds to 
purchase mortgages insured by the FHA are recent 
and are not yet widely appreciated. 

FHA is not making official announcements yet 
about the number of loans insured under Title 
IL covering new construction. Its administrators 
feel that they talked too soon about the number of 
loans insured under the modernization provisions 
of Title I. The reticence is confirmation of the sus- 
picion that not many such loans have been made. 
With spring construction in sight, however, loan 
insurance applications have begun to come in in 
greater volume. It may not yet have exceeded the 
$15.000,000 mark. That’s too small to talk about, 
so there’s no talk. 

Unofficial sources indicate that the applications 
for insurance run about 70 per cent to re-insurance 
of old mortgages and only 30 per cent to insurance 
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on new home construction. That is about what was 
anticipated. There are still too many old mort- 
gages accumulated in a frozen state in banks to 
make the bankers generally as liberal as prospec- 
tive home builders would like them to be. 

Opposition to the FHA program is still strong. 
It is organized and determined. Many bankers 
profited too much from the old mortgage racket 
to give it up without a struggle. It is felt that the 
Administration’s intention to reduce interest rates 
may be defeated, or emasculated to some extent, by 
concentrating sniping upon the FHA, by intro- 
ducing into inner circles conservative type officials 
whose policy would be to maintain interest rates as 
nearly as possible in line with old rates. 

Difficulties with banks throughout the country 
who are not inclined to cooperate with the FHA 
insurance program for one reason or another has 
led to the decision of the FHA to permit borrowers 
to apply directly to the Administration through 
any of its insuring offices for appraisal of property, 
approval of credit responsibility of the borrower, 
and determination of the eligibility of the mort- 
gage for insurance. This will be good news to 
people throughout the country who would like to 
build homes and who would like to have the as- 
surance of values and insurance of risks provided 
under the FHA program. Once the informal com- 
mitment of the FHA has been obtained, there 
should be no difficulty for the borrower in obtain- 
ing the funds he needs. This additional facility is 
for the benefit also of those who wish to refund an 
existing mortgage. The FHA will assist the pros- 
pective borrower to find a financial institution 
qualified as an approved mortgagee and willing 
to make the loan. This service of the FHA is not 
free. The established appraisal fee of $3 per thou- 
sand dollars of the principal amount of the mort- 
gage loan will be charged. But there will be no 
additional appraisal fee collected when the definite 
commitment is finally issued. 


WORK RELIEF PROSPECTS. Not until the 
President was ready to leave for his fishing trip 
to Florida waters and passage of the work-relief 
bill was assured did it become known what plans 
he had made for administering the expenditure 
of the $4.8 billion dollar appropriation. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under-Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was slated to be in charge of the whole 
land-use program, including rural rehabilitation, 
soil-erosion work, sub-marginal land activities, and, 
perhaps, the Mississippi Valley development. It 
will make him the disburser of $950,000,000. 

Harry L. Hopkins, now Relief Administrator, 
went with the President on his vacation, which 
seemed to confirm the fact long understood that 
he has been selected to direct all administration 
housing activities, publicly and privately financed. 
under the new program. It was expected they 
would discuss details on the trip. 
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Part of the jig-saw puzzle is clarified by the an- 
nouncement that James A. Moffett, Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator, has indicated to President 
Roosevelt his intention of resigning soon. 

Rear Admiral Christian J. Peoples will be a 
third member of the board to act under the Presi- 
dent, but it was not certain whether he would 
direct the $800,000,000 work on highways, roads, 
streets, and grade-crossings elimination and other 
public works or merely supervise all expenditures. 

General Robert E. Wood, president of Sears. 
Roebuck & Co., is in the picture, possibly as an ad- 
vertiser. Secretary Ickes’ place in the picture was 
still in doubt when the President left for Florida. 

Bids for construction of the big Indianapolis 
low-rent housing project undertaken by the Public 
Works Administration as part of its national pro- 
gram of slum clearance and low-rent housing will 
be opened April 30. 

The Indianapolis project, for which $3,000,000 
was allotted, is the fifth recent Federal low-rent 
housing project. It will cover 22 acres in a former 
slum area. It will consist of 23 apartment buildings 
and 96 row houses accommodating 748 families. 

With the land-acquisition phases of PWA’s 
$150,000,000 slum clearance and low-rent housing 
program being surmounted, the construction side 
of the program is speeding up. Three limited divi- 
dend housing projects are occupied and three 
others are approaching completion. The PWA be- 
lieves the Indianapolis project will be one of the 
outstanding civic developments in the country. It 
is a community within itself, with parks, gardens 
and recreational space surrounding the new homes. 

Apartments are laid out on the “chevron” plan, 
roughly in the form of a right angle. 

The inside of the site will be kept clear of 
streets. Buildings will cover 20 per cent of the site. 

The buildings will be finished in buff colored 
brick and the apartment buildings will be three 
and four stories in height. A few pent-house apart- 
ments will be provided. 

Each dwelling will have modern equipment for 
bathrooms and each kitchen with incinerator, com- 
bination sink and laundry tray, ample cupboard 
space, an electric refrigerator, and an electric stove. 
Central laundries in basements will have hot 
plates, laundry trays, ironing boards, and drying 
rooms. Basements will have perambulator rooms 
and storage space and, in some of the buildings, 
club and play rooms. 

There will be no central hallways in the apart- 
ments, each dwelling opening off a stairwell. 


The FHA has taken over radio broadcasting in a 
big way in the interests of greater construction ac- 
tivities. The “Master Builder” is the principal 
character. Seventy-seven stations in a coast-to-coast 
network carry his message every Saturday night at 
6:45 o'clock, Eastern Standard Time. There are 
four other FHA programs. 
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“What Home Means to Me” goes over the air at 
12:15 p. m., E.S.T., Sundays, over the NBC Red 
Network, during which a nationally known speaker 
tells what it means to him. 

“The Story of $1,000” appears Wednesday at 
12:45 p. m. over Columbia. “Martha Holmes,” the 
Better Housing reporter, traces the $1,000 spent on 
the modernization of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson through the homes of the carpenter, the 
electrician, the painter and the plumber who 
worked on the repairs. 

“The House Detective” appears Thursday at 
11:30 a. m. over the NBC Red Network, and rep- 
resents a new Sherlock Holmes who finds out what 
is robbing home owners of comfort. 

“Ruth Hubbard” talks Friday at 11:15 a. m. 
over the American, introducing authorities on 


home and home problems for a morning discussion 
on how the home can be bettered. 

In addition to these direct government stimuli 
to better housing and new construction, private 
industry is on the job. The American Radiator 
Company has its own program. Johns-Manville 
finished one series and is planning others. William 
Wrigley and General Mills have tied in with the 
Federal Housing broadcasts. 

It is by noticing the miscellaneous activities 
along housing lines that an appreciation is gained 
of the fact that the trend is upward. The canvass- 
ing program of the FHA has so far meant that 
6,283,000 homes have been canvassed for the Better 
Homes program; 1,119,667 repair jobs have been 
pledged, totalling $306,671.979 in value: 106,058 
loans have been reported up to March 12, 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
By HARRY F. CUNNINGHAM 


There was a man who drew some plans, 
(Even as you and I) 

For a place where they turned out Garbage Cans 
And Radio Sets and Electric Fans; 


A BIG PLACE—wide and high. 


He had a wondrous File of Plates, 
(We have not, you and me) 
Where A’s for Areade and G’s for Gates; 
They'll fit all over the United States. 
It’s easy, don’t you see? 


He looked in his file under “FACTORY,” 
(And again he is not like us) 

And he found a facade satisfactory, 
Though the plans were a bit refractory. 

But that worried him not—that cuss! 


So, he took up a pen full of jet-black ink. 

(We do that, you and I) 
But he bothered no bit to study or think— 

He searcely stopped for a smoke or a drink— 
Gosh! How the ink did fly! 


In a twinkling his paper was covered with lines, 
(Even as ours has been) 

With doors and windows and symbols and signs 
And inches and feet, by sixes and nines, 

And walls both thick and thin. 


And the Blues were finally made and dry, 
(Even as thine and mine) 

And the Factory Building so wide and high 
Was solidly footed and soared to the sky 


And looked just like all others—Oh FINE! 


Now days will come, and days will go, 
Even as minutes and hours. 

And there’s one thing that’s certain, as all of us know, 
You can't ever change it—it’s bound to be so— 

The end is a wagon with flowers. 


So, he came to the end of his File of Plates, 
(We haven’t them, you and me) 
And his cord was cut off by one of the Fates 
And his soul, so they tell me, set out for the Gates 


Of Hell and Eternity. 


He came to the good old River Styx, 
(We'll come there too some day) 

Where the Landing Stage of Clinker Bricks 
Is laid in a grout of 1:2 mix; 

(The thing is built to stay). 


He grabbed at the rope of the BIG BRONZE BELL. 
(We'll do the same in time) 

And he rang it out loudly, he rang it out well, 
And it wakened the Ancient Boatman of Hell 

As the echoes boomed in the slime. 


The Boatman came over and leaned on his oar 
And said with an hellish grin, 
“Oh we heard you were coming and bolted the door 
And the lift is stuck down at the fortieth floor; 
You surely cannot come in. 


“This place is for those whose sins are GREAT, 
(Even as yours and mine) 

And not for the Thief of the Picture Plate 
Who has sunk so low in disgraceful state 

That he’s not at all in our line. 


“You'll have to go sit in a Pot of Glue 
On the shore of the SEA OF SLIME; 

And you'll copy the house—that’s what you'll do— 
Of the poor Old Lady who lived in a shoe, 

Up ‘til the end of Time. 


“And the Glue is sticky and smells like the deuce. 
But, for copying Plates, there’s no excuse. 


That’s the worst of all things mean and loose. 


He got. 
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Pencil and wash drawing by E. M. Pierce 
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Sketched with carbon pencil on Bristol board by Linn A. Forrest 


“Street Markets in Old Rome” 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON §KETCHING AND RENDERING 
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THE NEWS OF THE DAY HEREABOUTS 


The grand, stupendous, marvelous Gup- 
till’s Corner Sketch Competition (see 
February issue) has come to an end. As 
I write, it is too early to prophesy on its 
success, though as in the case of all com- 
petitions it’s safe to say the winners will 
feel like kissing the judges while all 
others will want to kick them. Next month 
well be able to announce the prize 
winners and publish some of the draw- 
ings, with comments on the whole thing. 

A frequent question which reaches 
Pencit Points is “When is that long- 
promised Color Book coming out?” We 
can’t tell positively, but I’m in the midst 
of a final revision of the ms. (abbrevia- 
tion for mess), and when this is delivered 
a few weeks should see the thing through 
the works. If I don’t have your copy 
ready to help you with your summer 
sketching it surely will reach you to aid 
you in rendering for the fall building 
boom. So hang on to any shekels you 
may be able to grab, for color books 
just can’t be cheap. 

Don’t overlook the 1935 PeNcit Points 
Architectural Competition, announced 
elsewhere in this issue. 


s 


THIS HERE MODERNISTIC STUFF 


What a how-de-do there is just now 
for and against modernistic architecture! 
Guptill’s Corner will be left behind if I 
don’t take sides, though blessed if I know 
which side to take. I'll just type a few 
jottings and see what works out. I’d like 
the exteriors better—residences in par- 
ticular, if the clouds and trees could be 
squared or rounded into closer geometric 
harmony with them. If it weren’t for the 
awful expense, I’d be strong for the idea 
of putting houses on turntables so they 
could be swung to take advantage of sun- 
shine and breezes. But I’d want each 
house so geared that when undesirables 
came a-callin’ it could be set to spinning 
at merry-go-round tempo, with music and 
all. Even if they were able to climb 
aboard you wouldn’t have to go ‘round 
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with ’em long: they'd be off for parts un- 
known before you could say “Jack Rob- 
inson.” As to the non-rotating houses, 
which seem vastly in the majority to 
date, I especially like some of the inte- 
rior features. I always did want a fire- 
man’s brass rod to slip down in a hurry 
when the pancakes were ready: now it 
seems they may become standard equip- 
ment at so much, F.O.B. Detroit. But why 
can’t a catapult be fixed up to toss one 
back again? With an inner-spring mat- 
tress at the top to light on. 


$0 THEY CANT SLIDE A*°STRADDLE 


Did you read, by the way, of that 
meanie architect who steam-heated the 
chromium pipe stair rail so the kids 
couldn’t coast down it a-straddle? I calls 
that a pretty kettle of fish: no wonder 
architects aren’t popular. But I’m not 
against piping the house for beer (for 
them that wants it). And I think that 
that hose-connected, plug-in vacuum 
gadget which catches flies, sucks in cigar 
ashes, and snakes out your dandruff is 
a peach. 

Seriously, there are lots of things that 
can be done to our houses to make life 
easier and more pleasant, and what I like 
about this modern movement is that it’s 
slowly but surely bringing about their 
accomplishment. As an instance of nat- 
ural development, up in Williamsburg, 
Ontario, where the famous Dr. Locke has 
his clinic, and practically every house in 
town is filled with patients, mostly lame 
and many badly crippled, ramps to the 
entrance doors are gradually taking the 
place of steps. This is a substitution that 
would be practical in many residences 
the country over, for healthy folks and 
all, as I'll bet hundreds of baby carriage 
pushers and pullers will agree. 


THIS TIME MY AIM IS DOUBL 


The present Rendering Project (Sheet 
11) has a dual purpose. First, it is de- 
signed to remind you that there are many 
large crayons of wax, carbon, and even 


graphite, which, for some strange reason, 
few architects use. You should get to 
know them, for they are really great time 
savers, and result in most interesting 
work. Sam Chamberlain’s Pencit Pornts 
covers exemplify this, as do the drawings 
by Detlie in recent issues—see February, 
1935. Of the many available types some 
come not only in black but in white and 
colors. The large graphite sticks are par- 
ticularly useful. Note on Sheet 11 what 
huge strokes they make. Sometimes one 
end is sharpened to meet special condi- 
tions. Again they are employed in con- 
junction with ordinary graphite pencils. 
This pairing of large and small leads is 
also possible in carbon, wax, etc. Even 
the material used for the leads of many 
colored pencils is available in crayon 
(square stick) form. 

My second aim is to point te the fact 
that many of these crayons and pencils 
can be applied, in conjunction with some 
solvent, for wash-like effects. Almost 
everyone knows by now of the so-called 
“water color” pencils (which are really 
nothing in the world but the old famil- 
iar copying pencils put to a new use) 
with which a colored drawing is made in 
the usual way, after which water, added 
with the brush, dissolves and blends the 
hues. These are very tricky and, though 
capable of good results, require con- 
siderable practice for anything approach- 
ing mastery. 


WATERHAS SURPRISING USES 


Carbon leads and some others can 
also be blended with brushed-on water, 
or the paper can be thoroughly damp- 
ened and lines or tones drawn on this 
moist surface. This was the method fol- 
lowed in the upper right-hand corner of 
Sheet 11. The same crayon was the prin- 
cipal tool used for the sketchy render- 
ing at the bottom, which was done one- 
third larger than here on ordinary illus- 
tration board. It took scarcely more than 
a half-hour. The crayon was dragged 
sidewise over the paper to tone the 
larger areas, a similar pencil being se- 
lected for the detail. Water was the only 
solvent. The method is equally practical 
for work of far greater finish. 

It is not so commonly known that 
practically all pencils, whether black or 
colored, can be used for similar 
“painted” effects, if we substitute for 
water some other solvent. Gasoline, ben- 
zol, benzine, turpentine, carbon tetra- 
chloride and the like are good. Even our 
old friend the graphite pencil is capable 
of unique results if we first make a draw- 
ing with it, perhaps sketchily, and then 
brush on one of these. Turpentine works 
well, and I have seen extremely pleasing 
drawings done on regular artists’ canvas 
in graphite, softened and spread by 
means of linseed oil. 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch 
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Rhode Island Houses along the Blackstone River Valley 
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Prmore the several famous people identified 
with the early history of Rhode Island; and especially 
with the rather little known history of that section lo- 
cated in its northeastern corner, are Samuel Newman 
and William Blackstone—or Blaxton, as he himself 
preferred to spe!l his name. 

About the latter individual have clustered) many 
legends; although most of those best known are told 
in connection with his occupancy of the land that 1s 
now comprised in the down-town business section of 
Boston; or with the area of its famous “Boston Com- 
mon.” From any knowledge of these tales, it would 
appear that William Blackstone must have been both 
an interesting and unusual man; albeit very likely 
somewhat independent in his thought and perhaps ec- 
centric in his manners, and possibly a better friend if 
living somewhat removed than when a_ next-door 
neighbor—or even as a “neighbor,” living at the 
somewhat remote distances that were then the cus- 
tom, rather than the exception, in this new land! 

It is at any rate quite certain that, before the ad- 
vent of Governor Winthrop and his companions, in 
1630, upon the shores of Massachusetts Bay, Black- 
stone was a still earlier settler upon the eminence now 
known as “Beacon Hill,” in what was the peninsula 
then called “Shawmut,” meaning a spring of water. 
He was probably quite justly entitled to be called the 
“first white settler” of the land he occupied, within 
the area of the now populous and important city of 
Boston, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Ex- 
actly how or when he arrived there is not quite so 


certain. Yet of the several theories that have been ad- 
vanced, not the least improbable is the suggestion that 
he may have been among the group of early colonists 
that Robert Gorges, son of the better known Ferdi- 
nando Gorges (a well known English gentleman, de- 
cpite his Spanish sounding name, generally more popu- 
larly connected with certain early settlements in the 
region of the Kennebecs, now in the State of Maine le 
established at Weymouth, on Massachusetts Bay, under 
a patent issued in 1623. 

In England, Mr. Blackstone had been born in 
1595; had become a clergyman of the Established 
Church; and a graduate of Emanuel College at Cam- 
bridge, with the degree of A.B. in 1617. 

And, inasmuch as he had removed from his pleas- 
ant home in England because of the increasing pres- 
ence of his adjoining “neighbors,” it may quite well 
have been that, in the wider and more open spaces of 
the new environment, he may have found a more per- 
fect seclusion for his contemplation of the beauties of 
nature and the study of his dearly beloved library of 
“bhookes,” in the comparatively isolated and_ rarified 
heights of the “trimontaine” upon the then narrow 
tip of the natural peninsula that is now outspread into 
the city of Boston; but was then only connected with 
the mainland by the narrow isthmus whose original 
meanderings are still indicated by the windings of 
Washington Street, as it extends from down-town 
Boston to the heights of Roxbury. 

At any rate, there he was, living in a small wooden 
hut—with'n the area now bounded by Beacon, Wal- 
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nut, and Spruce Streets—beside a clear and sparkling 
spring, on the slopes of the “Trimount” at Shawmut 
—when, in 1630, Winthrop and his companions, 
having removed from Salem (then “Naumkeag’’) to 
another peninsula, upon the other side of the Charles 
River, also upon Boston Harbor; finding the water un- 
pleasant and malignant, were glad to accept the Rev- 
erend Blackstone’s invitation to cross to his side of the 
Charles, and settle upon the land remaining outside 
his farmstead, on what was then often referred to as 
“Blackstone’s Neck” or “Blackstone Point.” 

But, as had happened before in his experience, he 
soon began to feel unduly crowded by his new neigh- 
bors; whose increasing numbers may well have begun 
to interfere with his desire for quiet and solitude; while 
it is also quite as likely that he may have become some- 
what dissatisfied with their religious intolerance—re- 
ligion being a matter upon which he was well known 
as having very decided and somewhat individual views 
of his own! At any rate, by 1633 it was apparent that 
causes of dissatisfaction had arisen; and despite the 
fact that it was in that year that they set off for his 
exclusive ownership “fifty acres of land near his 
house,” he soon found that he could not continue to 
endure their crowding numbers! 

It was this land, partly used by him at that time as 
an “orchard” (a word probably then employed in its 
old English sense, rather than in its narrower modern 
meaning) and pasture, that has now come down—in 
large part—to the inhabitants of Boston as their “Bos- 
ton Common.” It was first used, after Blackstone’s 
departure in 1635, both as a cow pasture and as the 
town “Training Field”; while a small part of the 
original area was set apart as certain building sites 
—-such as a portion east of the present Park Street, 
and south of its present Tremont Street boundary. 

After another year of “neighborly existence,” Wil- 
liam Blackstone finally agreed to dispose of all his 
property rights in the peninsula to the inhabitants of 
Boston, on the payment by each and every householder, 
of at least six shillings (and some of them paid him a 
considerable amount more! ). 

It was probably in the following spring that he arose 
and, packing up his books, taking a considerable num- 
ber of his favorite apples as seedlings, and buying him- 
self a “stock of cowes,” he started out in his ““Canon- 
ical coate,” over the then untraveled wilderness to 
the south, toward the headwaters of Narragansett 
Bay, to find for himself a new home, at some point 
where he could enjoy that “solitude,” of which he had 
so long been in search, in a less known and populous 
portion of the country. This was more than a year 
before his friend Roger Williams was forced to fly 
from Salem, in the dead of winter; but Blackstone’s 
pilgrimage, encumbered by his unusually weighty and 
bulky possessions, must have been a more leisurely and 


pleasant journey; and it may have been on this very 
occasion that the legend of his riding his white bull or 
cow was evolved. Live stock—of any kind—were then 
rare, and horses very hard to obtain, so it was then 
the very general custom to make use of the slower but 
stronger cow as a beast of burden, much in demand 
where oxen or horses were not to be had. 

It was so that he removed to a new home on the 
eastern bank of the Pawtucket—now the Blackstone— 
River; then a part of Plymouth Territory, or the 
“Old Colony”; as it was contained within the bound- 
aries of Massachusetts, up to 1747; when Cumber- 
land was at last set off to Rhode Island. The site of 
his dwelling has been very definitely established, from 
the old land records and other documents. As indica- 
tion of his nature and desires, he named his new home 
“Study Hall,” and built it only a few rods from the 
banks of the Pawtucket River, at the foot of a hill, 
near a brook called “Abbott’s Run,” in what is known 
as the “Attleboro Gore,” about three miles above the 
City of Pawtucket, in the present town of Lonsdale. 

This was when William Blackstone was thirty-nine 
years old, and almost two years before Roger Williams 
left Salem to first settle in Seekonk, in 1636, from 
which he soon removed across the river to Providence. 
Yet even here Blackstone could not long maintain that 
complete isolation that he so much desired; for it ap- 
pears from a record of a meeting held in December, 
1650, that one of the earliest of still existing roads 
passed nearby his home. The vote, as inscribed upon 
the town records, reads ““—to have a convenient way, 
4 rods wide, to be made by Edward Smith, to be for 
the town’s use, or any that shall have occasion to pass 
from town to Providence, or to Mr. Blackstone’s.” 
And the road laid out at that time still crosses the 
Blackstone River, at the old “Wading Place,” oppo- 
site “Study Hall,” and is now known as “the Mendon 
Road.” It bounded Blackstone’s “Study Hall” on the 
East and Northeast. But while the roadway remains, 
“Study Hall” itself has long disappeared, even some of 
the eminence having been partly leveled to provide 
room for a busy cotton mill on the banks of the River 
(the Hope Mill) near which is a marker, erected in 
1889, and located only a few yards from Blackstone’s 
grave and in line with it, the exact site being now 
under a nearby portion of the mill buildings. 

Blackstone did not die until May 26, 1675; when 
he was eighty years old; and it would appear that in 
his later years he became less of a recluse than had 
been his former reputation. He frequently visited his 
friend, Roger Williams, who had come to live only 
about six miles from him; as well as another man well 
known in the early annals of Rhode Island, Richard 
Smith, at his fine old mansion at Wickford. On these 
visits it was Blackstone’s custom to carry with him 
apples from his flourishing orchards (some of the trees 
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he set out were living 140 years after! ) to give to the 
children he knew along the roads, thus probably estab- 
lishing the many excellent fruit trees for which the 
township of Cumberland and Lincoln are still famous! 

And by this somewhat devious road, have we come 
again into the old township of Lincoln, for “Study 
Hall” and Lonsdale are within only a mile or two of 
the group of Arnold Houses, which stand only a little 
nearer to Saylesville than to Lonsdale, and about an 
equal distance from Central Falls, just north of the 
city of Pawtucket, with which place the story of the 


Reverend Samuel Newman is more closely connected, 
and so it may well be set aside to await the description 
of the origins of that township. 

Meanwhile, it is this Blackstone River Valley, once 
for so long a time the natural boundary between the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the Providence 
Plantations in Rhode Island, that commands our at- 
tention. A valley that, once quiet and secluded, is now 
filled with close set and crowded mill buildings for 
its entire length, from Massachusetts to the Bay. And, 
paralleling its steep rising banks, upon the higher land 


both to the east and the west, run the old roads and 
modern highways, built up to bear its traffic and out- 
put; and still preserving access to many of the older 
settlements and isolated houses that have survived. 
And backing them again, on the sloping uplands 
and hillsides of Cumberland and Lincoln townships, 
and along the less used dirt roads crossing the main 
highways, from east to west, may be found the simple, 
reserved dwellings and farmsteads, bringing down to 
our day their atmosphere of the middle and late 
Eighteenth Century life, as they have preserved its 


flavor over the long years that have elapsed between. 

Besides the remaining examples showing the early 
type of “one-room house” that came into existence in 
Rhode Island during the Seventeenth Century; Lin- 
coln township and its immediately adjoining areas 
still preserves a number of interesting dwellings of the 
later period, particularly those built during the middle 
and last part of the Eighteenth Century. One of the 
most unusual and picturesque examples is the Captain 
John Jenks House, which was shown on page 13 of 
Monograph One of Volume XXI. Captain Jenks 
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was of the fourth generation of the founders of Paw- 
tucket, and the east end of the structure, built in 1770, 
was the workshop, which he left to serve in the Revo- 
lutionary War. The west end, with its unusual gam- 
brel resting upon the ground, dates from 1800 and 
was used as the first schoolhouse in that region. 

Of the group of Arnold Houses shown in that same 
issue, the Israel Arnold dwelling now stands with a 
newer portion, built some time before 1790, attached 
to the original one-room structure, which dates from 
about 1700. In many ways this newer part is typical, 


While the exterior discloses as well the harmonious 
details of eaves, windows, and doorways; and makes 
the relation between the two portions much more defi- 
nite and understandable, for those who may desire to 
make a special study of the character of this house; 
which, in its location, seems to possess a dignity and 
individuality all its own. 

The group of Arnold Houses that was shown in 
Monograph One of Volume X XI located just beyond 
the Quaker Meeting House, a very short distance from 
Smithfield Avenue, in that part of the town of Lin- 


MATHURIN BALLOU HOUSE AT SAYLESVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 


in its finish, as well as its plan, of other houses in the 
Vicinity dating from about the same time. This is espe- 
cially true of some of the interior details such as the 
mantels and window trim. The same sections and 
treatment of the inside trim may be found in houses 
in Cumberland and Attleboro; in Smithfield, Glou- 
cester, and Cranston. And for that reason it has been 
chosen to serve as the subject of the measured draw- 
ing in this issue. It thus supplements the more unusual 
and earlier treatments of the “stone chimney houses” 
to which the previous number was more fully devoted. 


coln that is nearest to North Providence, known as 
Saylesville. The Mathurin Ballou house, shown in this 
issue, is in the same settlement; and may be taken as 
characteristic of the simplest type of country dwelling 
of the Eighteenth Century still to be found in that 
region. Its simplicity extends even to the extreme of 
giving the principal entrance doorway no more em- 
bellishment than the practical wood lintel that in shape 
suggests derivation from the flat masonry or brick 
arch found in many Colonial structures. As a matter 
of fact, this cap is a very practical solution of the 
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flashing problem, and is found in use over a large 
area in this portion of New England. It is made from 
a heavy piece of timber—often of hard wood—over- 
hanging the delicately molded enframement of the 
opening below, and placed against the face of the 
frame boarding. The top is sloped and the grain runs 
horizontally; so that, combined with the eight to ten 
inches height of the member, it is about as fine a 
weather protection as could be effected from locally 
available material at that time. The irregular spacing 
of the windows is also usual in these districts, where 


capped with the same wood “lintel” pattern; but the 
doorway is one of the favorite and more elaborate de- 
signs, which will be found upon a number of other 
dwellings, all over this northeastern Rhode Island 
section. It shows the arch contained within an open 
pediment; and the classical details of the pilastered 
order are here worked out with a care and harmony 
evidencing both knowledge and skill on the part of 
the designer or builder. The pilaster is boldly projected, 
the Renaissance Doric detail of triglyph and capital 
well worked out; but the cornice is of a more elabo- 


THE ALDRICH HOUSE AT LIMEROCK, RHODE ISLAND 


apparently their arrangement was determined exclu- 
sively by considerations of practical use on the interior 
and in the plan. 

The main highway turns to the right just beyond 
Saylesville, toward Lonsdale and the crossing of the 
Blackstone River at the location of William Black- 
stone’s old dwelling of “Study Hall.” The traveler is 
now on the old Mendon Road, which runs along the 
higher land and parallels the river along its Eastern 
side. “Halfway House” at Ashton, is a bit more sophis- 
ticated solution of the local dwelling design. The 
house is deeper and more pretentious, the windows are 


rate type, avoiding the heavy overhang and soffit 
treatment of the regular Roman precedent, and sub- 
stituting a heavy running dentil-fret of a carefully 
adapted scale instead. This example is among the most 
successful of this particular type, despite the unfortu- 
nate emphasis by means of the strongly contrasted 
two-color scheme, that has been arbitrarily applied over 
its detail and which considerably obscures its architec- 
tural merits. 

This doorway is one of several that also display the 
substitution of an applied pattern over a plain wooden 
face within the arched head. of the nominal opening— 
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in this case employing an unusual heart-shaped motif 
that has been very ingeniously adapted to meet the 
outlines of the arched design. In the several examples 
of this treatment seen, it was hardly obvious that it 
had been later substituted for any earlier glass top- 
light; but rather, as in this particular example, it 
seemed to have been the original method employed by 
the builder to carry out his design, and suggest its 
desired treatment, even if the use of glass was pre- 
vented by the toplight arch extending up above the 
location of the second floor in the dwelling’s facade. 

Farther to the North, along this same Mendon 
Road, is Cumberland Hill; a small settlement with 
several old dwellings, one of stone, that are in no case 
of exceptional architectural merit, despite their local 
interest. Here the old Fisk House may be taken as 
fairly representative of another local variant of the 
favorite dwelling type. Again the structure is a large 
one, even deeper in plan than the last example, as a 
matter of fact—while the windows have the “lintel” 
treatment, used under the cornice across the front 
(where, as a matter of fact, this protection is hardly 
needed and therefore rather rarely found). The first 
story and end windows have a much thinner wood 
window-head flashing, such as is more often met with 
over a wider New England area. The entrance is 
again typical—but this time of another favorite local 
design. Again the details are very closely derived from 
Classical Roman precedent, employing the regular 
Renaissance bracket in the entablature, with a fat 
curved section to the frieze. The necking of the capital 
is rather too narrow—a fault often found in similar 
designs in this vicinity, by the way—and the pilaster 
bases are here intact; the pilasters themselves being of 
more modest and conventional projection. The door 
suffers from the substitution of glass in two of its for- 
mer eight panels. 

Undoubtedly the tower on this house would be chal- 
lenged as original by any stranger visiting the locality; 
but the local claim to its authenticity is generally voiced. 
The example here shown is said to have been formerly 
of two more stories high; and it is also claimed that 
there were originally towers upon at least two other 
old houses nearby, that have now been taken down; 
the legend being that they were originally used as out- 
looks for the French troop outposts, at the time when 
they were in Garrison in this part of Rhode Island! 

Another example of this same house design type ap- 
pears in the Mowry Smith house, where the “lintel” 
window cap again is used. In this place the end door- 
way was originally near the front corner of the house; 
where the clapboards are obviously new, even in the 
photograph; and where may still be seen the large 
doorstone of the old entranceway. The front door de- 
sign is a less conventional expression of the Fisk House 
type, with a glass toplight introduced above the door 


frame architrave, and the capital necking extended to 
correspond with it in height! A bit of local naiveté 
obviously to be attributed to the carpenter-builder— 
who was probably copying some imperfectly remem- 
bered doorway. The Mowry Smith House is located 
in a remote portion of the township, upon a road that 
shortly after passing this farmhouse goes on to lose 
itself in a rocky, barren hill country. 

One of the most picturesque and beautiful portions 
of Lincoln township is in that section known as “Lime 
rock.” Limerock lies to the east of the Louisquisset 
Pike, the principal thoroughfare from Providence to 
Worcester and Woonsocket, between that roadway 
and the Blackstone River. 

Shortly after leaving Lonsdale, this road passes the 
old Spaulding House, a rather later and more elabo- 
rate dwelling, of extra length—even after ignoring the 
more palpably modern addition at its southern end. 
The rear of the house overlooks a meadow extending 
to the Blackstone River, and it lies in a pleasantly 
quiet and retired location, that should make it an ideal 
summer retreat for some harried business man. Un- 
fortunately the house has suffered much, both from 
neglect and “modernization,” at the hands of several 
owners. The window caps are molded, and the door- 
way is similar to the last two houses mentioned, al- 
though the door has again had glass substituted for 
some of its original wood panels, and has been given a 
pair of blind doors that somewhat conceal its pilaster 
framing. 

To anyone interested in the old industries of th 
region, by turning off the River road in front of this 
house and climbing a winding dirt roadway for a 
short three-quarters mile, he will be rewarded by 
coming out upon a hilltop where the road passes be- 
tween a deep cut quarry at his left and huge-stacks of 
cordwood and a group of lime kilns at his right. Here 
he may see lime still being wood-burned after the old 
tried-and-true fashion—now almost extinct! 

By continuing along this winding rock-and-cedar- 
bounded road, the traveler may turn to the left and re- 
turn toward Providence by the Arnold Houses; or, by 
turning north, he will soon come to the cluster of old 
structures making up the ancient village of Limerock. 
Here may be found the old Mowry Tavern, a portion 
dating back to 1684; and a brick Masonic Lodge 
building—while climbing up to a row of more modern 
houses overlooking the valley—and passing by another 
example of stone chimney-end house—may be found 
a group of newer dwellings, including one charmingly 
planned and scaled house with an unusual Greek feel- 
ing. Or, turning about and going in the opposite direc- 
tion, toward the west, one will pass the Aldrich house 
—again of the usual local type, but with pilasters at the 
doorway that have omitted the necking and necking 
molding altogether. 
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SUBJECT: St. Giles, Wrexham, Denbigh. Wales. 1370-1450 
PENCIL: This drawing was done with only 4 degrees of ELDORADO—H for the delicate 

sunlit surfaces; HB for light shadows; 3B for darker grays; 4B for the deep blacks 


PAPER: Kid finish Bristol Board 


Watson's pencil actually shows the climatic quality of northern sunshine, on a tower of rich architectural form. The 
Paper chosen is important; with the correct degrees of ELDORADO leads, the result is noteworthy for its naturalness. 
No need to buy imported pencils when American-made ELDORADO is obtainable wherever fine drawing materials are 
On sale. Pencil Sales Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of 
charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale or desiring to purchase books, drawing instru- 
ments, and other property pertaining directly to the pro- 
fession or business in which most of us are engaged. Such 
notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no 
limit to the number of different notices pertaining to dif- 
ferent things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the 
opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and 
items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we 
shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from archi- 
tects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specifica- 
tion writers, or superintendents, as well as from those 
seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUT- 
SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be inter- 
ested in any building material or equipment manufactured 
in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 
charge, any information you may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they 
are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communi- 
cations to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


DRAGON & SCHMIDTS, Architects, have moved their of- 
fice from 3016 Telegraph Avenue to Room 205, 2068 Alls- 
ton Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

CRAFT, GILL & WALSH, Architects, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, have dissolved partnership. Mr. Alton L. Craft 
will practice individually at 6 East 45th Street, New York. 
Mr. Harrison Gill will also practice individually at 247 
Park Avenue, New York. Mr. Harold V. Walsh will not 
be engaged in active practice. 

HUGO K. GRAF, Architect, formerly of the firm of True- 
blood & Graf, has opened offices at 2825 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

HAROLD F. ANDREWS, Architect and Structural Engineer, 
has moved his offices from 128 State Street to 82 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 

ROBERT HELMER, Architect, has withdrawn from the 
firm of Halsey, MeCormack & Helmer, Ine., and has 
established his own office for the practice of architecture 
at 219-50 141st Avenue, Springfield Gardens, Long Island, 
New York. 

FREDERICK 8S. CATES, Architect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture and residential development 
at 1202 Lynch Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE MART 


Wood Engraver’s Tools for Sale. Complete set of 75 pieces 
selected and used by an expert. Also sharpening stones 
and pad. All in good condition. Address The Mart care of 
Pencit Points. 

The McCormick Company, Inc., 121-127 S. Negley Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., would like to purchase a used copy of 
Good Practice in Construction, Part 1 and Part 2, by 
Philip Knobloch. 

Thomas B. Chang, Suite 4, 34 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., would like to purchase the following num- 
bers of the Bulletin of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design: 
January through September, 1925; October, November, 
and December, 1926; all except June, July, and August of 
1927; January through April, 1928. 

Robert Ronowski, 410 N. Edgewood, LaGrange, IIl., has 
some architectural magazines and books for sale at reason- 
able price. 
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Herbert F. Detlefsen, 530 East 22nd Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, would like to purchase the following copies of the 
Tuileries Brochures which were published by the Ludo- 
wici-Celadon Company: Provincial Architecture of North- 
ern France, May, 1931; A Visit to Vezelay, September, 
1932; Memories of Rural France, November, 1932; French 
Architecture as a Source of Material, January, 1931; Some 
Minor Architecture of Normandy, March, 1931; Dijon— 
Capital of Burgundy, November, 1931. He will pay 20c 
per copy if in good condition. 

Hubert E. Allen, 205 Forest Avenue, Glen Ellyn, Tll., has 
the following issues of PeNcit Pornts for sale: all of 1926, 
except February and December; 1927, complete; 1928, 
complete; March through August, 1929. Copies are in ex- 
cellent condition. He would like to sell the complete years 
as a lot. 

Belle A. Dinwiddie, 1200 W. Poplar, Rogers, Ark., has the 
following for sale: December, 1933; January through 
April, 1934, of Architectural Forum, at 65c per copy post- 
paid. February through July, 1934, of Architectural Rec- 
ord, at 45e each, postpaid. July, 1928; July, 1929; March 
through December, 1930; January, February, April, June, 
September, October, and December, 1931; February 
through December, 1932; December, 1933; June through 
December, 1934, of Pencit Points, at 45¢ each, postpaid. 

Miriam F. Jones, 1323 Avenue B, San Antonio, Texas, has 
the following copies of PeNcit Potnts for sale: Novem- 
ber and December, 1922; January through November. 
1923; 1924 complete; January through March, May 
through July, September through November, 1925; May 
through December, 1926; all except July and September, 
1927; all except April, 1928; January through July, 1929; 
also extra copies of October, 1924, and June, October, 
November, and December, 1927. 

Serafin Yde Guzman, Samal, Bataan, P. I., would like to 
purchase the following: loose leaves of all winning de- 
signs with plans published by Pencit Pornts from 1920 
through 1932, bound or unbound; all of those published 
by the American Architect from 1915 through 1927 or 
1930; all in Architectural Forum from 1920 through 1934. 

Lester A. Cramer, 2334 Vestal Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has for sale the following, at reasonable price: special 
numbers from 1922 to 1932 of Architectural Forum; 1921 
to 1930, Architectural Record; 1927 to 1934, American 
Architect; 1923 to 1926, and 1931, Architect and Engineer ; 
1926 and 1927, Architecture; Through the Ages by Ver- 
ment Marble Company, 1931, 1932, 1933, bound; The 
Gypsumnist, 1925 to 1930, inclusive; Shapes of Clay by 
Gladding McBean Co., 1925 through 1930; Tuileries 
Brochures by Ludowici-Celadon Co., 1929 through 1932; 
Building Superintendence by Clark. Will be glad to send 
on approval if postage is paid. 

A. Mansur, 15 Somerset Street, Bangor, Maine, has almost 
complete sets of Pencit Points since 1927 for sale. 

Phineas Cheadlee, 5903 N. E. Wygant Street, Portland, Ore- 
gon, has the following for sale: American Architect for 
March, October, and November, 1932; May, 1933. PENcIL 
Pornts for February, 1932..All in perfect condition, price 
$2.00 plus postage for the lot, or 50¢ each. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


FREDERICK S. CATES, Architect, 1202 Lynch Bldg., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. (for A.I.A. file). 

LOTT L. TAYLOR, Architect, 1601 Rosario Street, Laredo, 
Texas. 

CAMILO PANERAI, Architect, 13 No. 21 
Havana, Cuba. 

HUGO K. GRAF, Architect, 2825 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(desires complete new file). 

ALTON L. CRAFT, Architect, 6 East 45th Street, New York, 

FLOYD 8S. KLINE, Architect, 216 E. King Street, Lancaster, 
Pa. (for A.I.A. file). 

F. C. STERNBERG, Architect, 4461 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

CHARLES WELLS, Designer, 4046 North Keystone Avenue, 
Chicago, 

(Service Departments continued on page 49, Ad Section) 


(Vedado), 
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WHY YOU 
SHOULD BUY 
FROM THE 
“LITTLE FELLOW!” 


This is the title of a new Im- 
perial bulletin which has 
attracted national attention be- 
cause it presents the case 
for the small manufacturer 
who must build an excellent 


Imperial motors 

are built in ratings 

from 1/2 to 300 hp. 
in all types. 


product and back it with personalized service. 


Many architects, manufacturers and contractors are 
specifying and using Imperial motors for com- 
pressors, fans, blowers and pumps .. . and there 
are some mighty good reasons why they stick to 
Imperial after they once get to know the organiza- 
tion and its products. 


& Write for your copy of Bulletin No. 1040 
and get a new slant on just where the small 
manufacturer fits into the motor picture. 


THE IMPERIAL ELECTRIC CO. 


60 IRA AVENUE, AKRON, OHIO 
QUALITY RIGHT PRICES 


SERVICE OURTEOUS TREATMENT 


Swartwout 
Natural 
Ventilation 
DEPENDABLE - 
POSITIVE 

EFFICIENT 


BASICALLY SOUND 


AND ECONOMICAL 
APPLICABLE TO ANY TYPE BUILDING 


Write for Complete 
Information 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 


18503 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MORE AIR PER MINUTE PER DOLLAR INVESTED item 
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SEND FOR THIS 
HANDY SET 
DATA 


For new buildings or remodeling of old ones the 
question of up-to-date door equipment is receiving careful 
attention. 


The Stanley Works offers this set of four Data Sheets as 
important reference material for modern, attractive door 
installations. 


No. 1 Stanley Magic Doors 
(Photoelectric Cell Control! ) 


No. 2 Stanley ‘’Swing-up” Doors 
No. 3 Clearance Required for Stanley ‘‘Roll-up’’ Doors 


No. 4 Architectural Details to be followed in 
installing Stanley ‘‘Roll-up’’ Doors 


Prepared by Don Graf as an important addition to the 
Don Graf Pencil Points Data Sheets. Your set will be 
mailed upon receipt of the coupon below. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


SW, 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Please send me a free set of your 


Don Graf Pencil Points Data Sheets 


C Architect Droftsmom 
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New York Chapter Enlarges Its 
Educational Program 


Encouraged by the success of its first lee- 
ture course “History of the American 
Labor Movement,” the New York Chap- 
ter of the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians has de- 
cided to repeat its eight lectures on this 
subject. Mr. David Lurie, re- 
search worker in American history, gives 
in this a survey of employee organiza- 
tion in America from the Revolutionary 
War to the present day. Emphasis is 
placed on recent efforts in white collar 
worker organization. 

A new course in Publie Speaking will 
be given as an answer to the Federation’s 
need for trained speakers who can pre- 
sent its program to civic and labor 
groups. Fees for each of these two courses 
are $1.00 for employed and 50 cents for 
unemployed Federation members. 

To those who like their architecture 
mixed with metaphysics, the education 
committee has presented the following 
group of lectures in New York under the 
heading: “Is Architecture Dead? Are 
Architects Extinct?” Eugene Schoen dis- 
cussed “The New City”; Catherine Bauer, 
“The A. F. of L. and Housing” (March 
29); Clarence Stein, “The Old Method 
and the New Technique” (April 3); 
Lewis Mumford will show “Why the 
Architect Must Be a Sociologist” (April 
10 at 9:00 p.m.); and Meyer Schapiro 
will prophesy on “The Future of the 
Architect” (April 17 at 8:00 p.m.). Ad- 
mission is twenty-five cents to all, mem- 
bers and visitors. Considerable time is 
allowed for discussion after each lecture. 


Organizational Activities of the 


New York Chapter 


Recently, the Executive Committee of 
the New York Chapter decided to pub- 
lish the “New York Technical Record.” 
This publication will be printed inde- 
pendently of the National organ, “The 


A hearth of clear, heat-resistant glass and furnished with glass andirons is one of the 
most attractive exhibits at the architectural glass exhibition at 748 Fifth Avenue by the 
Corning Glass Works. The hearth mouldings are of silvered glass. The huge chunk of 
illuminated glass inside serves as a decorative piece when the hearth is not in use. 
The room is indirectly lighted through silvered glass vases, set in niches, in four 
wooden columns, one in each corner of the room. The sources of illumination, the 
electric bulbs, are concealed within the pillars. Another view of the show is below. 


Bulletin.” It will concern itself solely 
with news affecting the architects, engi- 
neers, chemists, and technicians in New 
York. It will also serve to notify mem- 
bers of all section meetings and will be 
mailed free of charge to all dues-paying 
members. The first copy of this has al- 
ready been sent out. 

To assist the architectural employees 
on work relief projects, the Chapter has 
formed a Project Delegates Couneil. 
Through this council the relief worker 
can get an effective expression of his own 
grievances which he cannot get by indi- 
vidual action. The delegates to this 
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Council, elected by the men on the job, 
meet twice monthly. This Council has a 
grievance committee which meets with 
Emergency Relief officials every Satur- 
day. The New York organizer or a mem- 
ber of this Council is always ready at 
F.A.E.C.&T. headquarters to listen to in- 
dividual grievances. 

Corresponding in the private industry 
field to the Project Delegates Council 
in the relief field is the Representative 
Council of Offices. This contains one rep- 
resentative from each of the Federation 
organized offices or “locals.” 

The Federation is a union for technical 
employees. Its purpose is to protect and 
advance the economic interests, the sal- 
aries, hours, and general working condi- 
tions of the technical professional and 
subprofessional employees. All are eli- 
gible for membership who have technical 
scientific training or who are employed 
as architects, engineers, chemists, drafts- 
men, surveyors, construction superintend- 
ents, fieldmen, laboratory workers. Other 
technical employees in supervisory, con- 
sultative, or research capacities are eli- 
gible for membership. Race, creed, color, 
political or other beliefs and affiliations 
are not bars to membership. The Feder- 
ation is organized nationally into local 
chapters. There are at present chapters 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Rochester, Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Newark, Youngstown, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, and Madawaska, Me. The Archi- 
tects’ Section of the New York Chapter 
meets the second W ednesday each month. 


ALAN MATHER 
Architects’ Section 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


SUPERFINE 
DRAWING PENS. 


No.170 659 
For over 100 years the name ‘“‘Gillott’’ has 
stood for the finest in steel pens. Beautifully 


finished, possessing the right degree of flexi 
bility, with a point for every type of work. 


For sale at leading stationery and artist supply 
stores. Or send 25c in stamps for the six 
Gillott superfine drawing pens shown above. 


“Pen Pointers”, a collection of drawings by 
famous masters, illustrates the wide variety of 
strokes possible with Gillott Pens. Send 35c 
for a copy. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO.. INC. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 


featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable 
Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 
Prepared, and Rates from 
$2.50 Single 


In Oleweland ite 
© The HOLLENDEN 


“ RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


b 
© The NEILHOUSE 
© The MAYFLOWER 


h RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
The NEW SECOR 
© The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
DeWitt Operated Hotels 


are located in the heart 
of their respective cities 
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SERVIGE BEGINS 


BELOW 
es. THE SURFAGE 


] Plungers raise from 
* their seats equally. 
Different flutings permit 
cold water first, then cold 
and hot, then hot alone. 


y a Seat washers are easily 
removable. All work- 
ing parts accessible from 


face of wall. 

3 Brass wall separate~ 
3 * hot and cold water 
compartments, absolutely 
preventing slippage when 
valve is closed. 


The appearance of plumbing fittings counts— 
and counts heavily. That’s why Scovill offers a 
widely varied line of designs. But service is after 
all the most important element in every fitting— 
and service is measured by construction. And 
that’s why Scovill fittings are at their best un- 
dressed. 


The Scovill Shower Mixing Valve illustrated 
above with the popular, modern Vogue trim is 
built for fool-proof service. It illustrates the 
characteristics of all Scovill goods: sound, simple 
design; quality materials; and long life construc- 
tion. 

We shall be glad to send you complete informa- 
tion on the Mixing Valve and other fittings in the 
Scovill line—including standard Pencil Points Data 
Sheets on certain items. Write direct to the ad- 
dress below. 


SCOVILL 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods Division 


WATERVILLE CONNECTICUT 


Scovill Flush Valves; Shower, Bath 
and Lavatory Fittings; Miscella- © 
neous Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
GUILD LETTER 


Well, well, all things come to him who 
waits, and times seem to be picking up 
for the draftsman. Besides the large 
P.W.A. employment in Washington, many 
other civil programs are taking their 
shares of the unemployed architectural 
man. Last month the New York City 
Parks Architectural Department took on 
a large number at $42 per week, up. Of 
course, draftsmen cannot always expect 
such superlative treatment. In fact, the 
much publicized proposed Federal pro- 
gram to spend four billion plus dollars 
on civil works, if not wrecked or badly 
bent by Senatorial action, will provide 
us with “living (we hope) wages” of 
$50 per month. We “see by the papers” 
that twenty-three of these United States 
have Prevailing Wage Laws. These re- 
quire the payment of the prevailing 
(labor union) wage to all mechanics em- 
ployed on public works. Now, we would 
like to know what will happen to the 
quotas of those states, when and if the 
four billion dollar program passes with 
provisions for $50 a month “living” wages. 
Of course, we really don’t have to worry. 
Being draftsmen, we are not building 
mechanics and our higher standing en- 
titles us to starve as gracefully as pos- 
sible, while leaving our social inferiors 
to worry about the so-called “prevailing” 
wage—we haven’t any. 


Among other things, the Guild is investi- 
gating the insurance field. So many of us 
have had to realize on our policies, that 
a great number no longer possess any. 
We hope to announce in the near future 
arrangements for life insurance, which by 
virtue of group cooperation will have 
substantially lower premiums than indi- 
vidual policies. In the meantime, any 
draftsman who is interested in protect- 
ing his furniture from fire, for the very 
low premium of 10c¢ for each $100 insur- 
ance, irrespective of locality or character 
of dwelling, should write to the Guild’s 
Committee on Insurance. 


This month has been enlivened by corre- 
spondence with a group of draftsmen in 
Birmingham, Alabama, on the subject of 
affiliation. We also have to report twelve 
new members from Providence. This 
brings the Rhode Island total to around 
forty, and we venture to predict that next 
month we can announce another Guild 
Chapter. 


We receive so many inquiries on how to 
start a Chapter that we are giving pre- 
liminary details this month to save some 
of you a little corresponding. 

Ten members are required to start a 
Chapter. When you have that number, 
send in a short petition to the National 
Executive Board requesting a charter, 
signed by all ten members and accom- 
panied by any outstanding dues or initi- 
ation fees. The Board will probably im- 
mediately send you a temporary charter. 
Meanwhile, your group can elect tem- 
porary officers and set up a number of 
committees, such as Relief and Employ- 
ment, By-Laws, Membership, Economic 
Relations, etc. Until a temporary charter 


Anthemios, Co-Mother Chapter of Alpha Rho Chi Fraternity, Entertains the Conven- 
tion at Champaign, December 30-31, 1934. Front row (left to right): Eugene C. 
Schramm, Ohio State University; Kenneth A. Smith, Convention Secretary; Efflo E. 
Eggert, Editor of “The Archi’; Prof. C. E. Palmer, Convention President; Dwight P. 
Ely, National President of Alpha Rho Chi; Savo M. Stoshitch, University of Illinois: 
William P. Crane, II, Alumni, University of Illinois. 

Second row (left to right): Clifford H. James, University of Texas; James T. Len- 
drum, Alumni, University of Michigan; John N. Sill, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Kermit O. Johnson, University of Minnesota; J. G. Cooke, University of Southern 
California; Frederick Baessler, University of Michigan. 

Third row (left to right): George F. Fritzinger, Donald T. Jordon, Paul B. Marxen, 
William L. Horstman, Lewis C. Wilcox, Fred H. Jobusch, and Frederick P. Cole, all 


of the University of Illinois. 


is issued, dues are payable to the Na- 
tional Treasurer. Upon receipt of the 
charter, your local treasurer collects the 
dues and forwards the per capita tax 
monthly to the Guild. For more details, 
write us. F. H. K. 
for the Guild 


A New Specification Book 


Architects’ Specifications, by Goldwin 
Goldsmith; 128 pages, 844” x 11”; price 
$2.50; published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 

This book is not a collection of speci- 
fications. It is a textbook on the art of 
specification writing. It should be ex- 
tremely valuable as a textbook for class- 
room and no less useful to the profes- 
sional specification writer. For a great 
many years the lack of an adequate guide 
in the preparation of architectural speci- 
fications has been felt and “Architects” 
Specifications” effectively recognizes this 
need of the specification writer. It may 
appear somewhat idealistic, but none will 
deny that it represents all that is desir- 
able in the handling of this difficult con- 
tractual problem. 

The author, Goldwin Goldsmith, is a 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the University of 
Texas. Through wide experience in this 
field, Mr. Goldsmith is eminently fitted 
to have prepared such a volume. 

Tom Thumbtack wrote many years ago, 
“Specifications are the essence of things 
hoped for, the image of things not seen. 
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The perfect specification writer should 
have graduated from Columbia Law 
School and Drummond’s Detective 
Agency and then taken a course in 
Palmistry to cover the unforeseen contin- 
gency. He should then be fitted to suffi- 
ciently becloud the issue.” Tom Thumb- 
tack’s ideas of specification writing are, 
unfortunately, shared by a great many 
contractors and clients and also, strangely 
enough, by many architects. After read- 
ing Mr. Goldsmith’s text, however, this 
misconception should be dispelled. 

The whole procedure in Specification 
Writing has been outlined into a logical 
process of clear thinking. The author 
should achieve undying fame for having 
omitted the usual long list of specifica- 
tion “don'ts,” if not for the general ex- 
cellence of the work. D. G. 


Architect Writes Book 
“Its About Time” 


One enterprising architect has taken ad- 
vantage of the depression to write a book 
that has nothing to do with architecture. 
He is Gerald Lynton Kaufman of New 
York and his book is called “It’s About 
Time.” It is described as the first book 
to treat Time as a Pastime and it con- 
tains puzzles, tricks, fun, games, prob- 
lems, science, curiosities, and philosophy 
—all having to do with Time, 170 pages 
of it. Any architectural man with time on 
his hands and a dollar and a half to spare 
can escape ennui by ordering this book 
from his bookdealer or from Heyday 


House, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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